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The appearance of any volume provides the occasion for cel 

ebrating the efforts of many people. 


The first person I wish to thank will be remembered, I am 

confident, by the historians of the contemporary Adventist 
Church. Although most of his years of service to the denomina¬ 
tion still lie ahead of him, Charles Striven, a member of the 
theology faculty at Walla Walla College, has already produced a 

body of writing that inspires Adventists to believe that the Ad¬ 
ventist Church can be both distinctive and relevant, In addition, 

he deserves his reputation as one of the denomination's finest 

editors. In the Sixties, he was the driving force in transforming 
the venerable Youth's Instructor into Insight as we know' it 
today. In the Seventies, as co-editor, he gave Spectrum its 
present appearance, and helped revitalize its contents. That is 
when we began a ten-year working relationship that remains a 
continual delight, Those essays that arc not original in this vol¬ 
ume and its companion on the Second Coming have been distil¬ 
led from the Spectrum of those years. 


This volume, specifically, has been drawn from a special issue 
of Spectrum, “Festival of the Sabbath.” With that issue, Richard 

Emmerson, professor of English at Walla Walla College, began, 
as executive editor Tor several years, to set his high standards 
of excellence for Spectrum. Special acknowledgement must be 
made to Gerhard Svreck-Seiler, a psychiatrist in Vienna, who 
secured reproductions of the Gurk altar veil, with its depictions 
of Christ performing Sabbath miracles, and the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury painting, The Month of August, portraying Christ with His 
disciple in the grainfield. As he said, ‘The Sabbath deserves 

such festive luxury.” 
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Adventist Forums possible, deserve the gratitude of all readers. 

The support of the following persons has been essential in mak¬ 
ing this book and its companion volume on the Second Coming 

a reality: 
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Bruce Branson 
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These 

determined that other volumes on a variety of topics will be 

published, enriching the life of Adventists and their friends. 


and hopefully an increasing number of others 


are 


Finally, I wish to thank Judy Larson for designing this volume 

and supervising its production. 


I trust that as you join the conversation begun in this book, 
you will be as refreshed by the Sabbath as have the people re¬ 
sponsible for initiating the discussion. 
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by Roy Branson 


he holy has been described as both awesome and 
fascinating, at once a mysterious power and an at¬ 
tracting warmth. The Sabbath does not strike fear; 
it is God’s holiness known as glory and splendor. It draws 
and renews. The Sabbath is God’s weekly “Yes” to human¬ 


ity. 


Those who look to Christs return often sound forbid¬ 
ding and act driven. Through the centuries, those who 
proclaimed the fire, smoke, rebellion and warfare of the 
Apocalypse often lived lives of stark denial and denuncia¬ 
tion. The prospect of God’s irresistible power becoming 
personal and immediate can terrify. But in the long tradi¬ 
tion of Christians who have expected Christ to come 
again, those who celebrate the Sabbath have the most 
reason to anticipate the Second Coming as a delight. 
Christians who know the Sabbath know the Messiah as an 
honored guest. They anticipate His final arrival as the cul¬ 
mination of a constantly renewed friendship. For them, 
the Second Coming is Sabbath joy become eternal. 

This volume does not repeat the arguments why 
Seventh-day Adventists worship on the seventh rather 
than the first day of the week. The writers assume that 
the seventh day is the day of Sabbath worship; they do 
not focus on puzzling borderline cases of Sabbath obser¬ 
vance. Instead, this volume explores the meaning of the 
Sabbath experience. The authors, using creative under- 
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standings of the Sabhath found in the works of major 
figures in Christian theology from Augustine to Barth, 
place Sabbath worship within the entire panoply of Chris¬ 
tian life and doctrine. Some, particularly Niels-Erik An- 
dreasen and Samuele Bacchiocci, have made the Sabbath 

the center of their thought and writing. All have contrib¬ 
uted to a renewal of Christian reflection on the Sabbath. 

Following Ottilie Stafford’s evocation of the Sabbath 

perience and Raymond Cottrell's exploration of the mod¬ 
ern roots of the Christian Sabbath, Fritz Guy describes 
the power of the Sabbath to bring us into God’s presence. 

After his essay on revelation and God — a typical starting 
point for constructive Christian thought — Sakae Kubo 
and Samuele Bacchiocci portray the Sabbath as both a 
memorial of creation and a sacrament of salvation. In dif¬ 
ferent ways, Charles Scriven, Gerald Winslow, and I de¬ 
pict the Sabbath as an anticipation of God’s culmination 
of history and the fellowship of eternity beyond. In the 
final section of the book, Niels-Erik Andreasen and John 
Brunt explain the continuing relevance of the biblical Sab¬ 
bath to contemporary issues of the moral life. 

Because the Sabbath is much more than a legal require¬ 
ment or intellectual exercise, this book includes not only 
the writings of theologians, but musical and artistic por¬ 
trayals of the Sabbath. “The Sacred Anthem" is an act of 

praise by members of the committee that produced the 
new Seventh-day Adventist hymnal (where this hymn also 
appears). 

Hitherto overlooked by art historians and Christian 
theologians, the considerable body of Christian art depict¬ 
ing the Sabbath in the Bible, ranging from early mosaics 
and medieval manuscripts to present-day wall decora¬ 
tions, is featured throughout this volume. The monarchi¬ 
cal God of creation, sitting on a throne found in twelfth 
and thirteenth-century Byzantine mosaics, leads to seven¬ 
teenth-century portrayals of a typical Flemish farm scene, 
with Christ and His disciples plucking grain on Sabbath 
and debating the Pharisees. Nineteenth century drawings 
of a brooding, somewhat mysterious God, become in the 
contemporary period symbolic and abstract representa¬ 
tions of the seventh day. Rather than pale or austere, the 
Sabbath has been depicted through the centuries as 
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dramatic’ and vivid. 

The motivation for the writing, music and art in this 
volume has best been expressed by Karl Barth, when he 
exclaimed with “a certain awe, the radical importance, the 
almost monstrous range of the Sabbath commandment 
. . . . This commandment is total. It discovers and claims 
man in his depths and from his utmost bounds.” The Sab¬ 
bath calls humanity to freshness and wonder. The Sab¬ 
bath is an invitation to celebrate creation and discover a 

festival of grace. 








by Ottilie Sta fford 


he bond of time that holds our lives together, giv¬ 
ing them continuity and shape, makes it possible 
for us to place ourselves in history. Memory also 
makes possible our sense of our own histories. Time mea¬ 
surements have always been of great significance. Rituals 
that mark off segments of time tie our todays to our yes¬ 
terdays and our lives to those of others. In rituals, the 
world stops and remembers, for memory is a central part 
of our time-recording. It is an important part of our New 
Years, our birthdays, our anniversaries, our Sabbaths. 

We have many ways to record time, some solemn and 
some festive, some private and some public. We follow 
annual rituals around the birthday cake, singing familiar 
songs and blowing out tiny candles. Whatever for? Every 
December 31a strange ritual takes place. The daily move¬ 
ment of the shadow of night around the earth is followed, 
a number of hours later, by a movement of sound, an 
edge of noise, a blast of horn-blowing, shouting, band¬ 
playing, balloon-bursting celebration moving around the 
earth at the exact pace with which night’s shadow has 
moved. Why do we follow such a strange custom on New 
Year’s Eve? Why this annual piping in of midnight? 

We know that 12:01 of January 1 will be little different 
from 11:59 of December 31. But, nevertheless, much of 

the world stops to direct its attention to the new notch 

being put on the record of our passing years, the number- 
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ing of our days. Weeks and years say the story of our 
lives and take us back to their beginnings. 

Centennials and bicentennials mark longer lives — 

those of nations and of cultures. We cannot ignore these 
occasions; they remind us of what we have been, of how 
long we have been traveling this way. But throw away our 
clocks and calendars and historical chronologies, and the 
sun would rise every day to tell us it is time to work; the 
darkness would descend every night to tell us it is time to 
sleep; we would know the time for planting gardens, the 
time for shoveling snow, without marking off weeks, 
counting years, measuring decades, cataloguing centuries. 

Life would tell us when we have matured, when we are 
growing old, when we have lived out our lives. 

Do we think perhaps that by recording in a diary the re¬ 
cord of our lives’ precise dates, by the careful measure¬ 
ment of time with accurate instruments, that we are, by 
measuring it, mastering it? Yet, time eludes us, we cannot 
arrest its advance, we cannot forget its cold blast behind 
our backs. We try to humanize it, to place controls on it, 
to record it in measured segments, but all we really do is 
observe it; still it eludes us. 

For it is not a human dimension. We can master space. 
Put an individual in a wilderness, and he will immediately 
make a clearing, build a hut, plant a garden, make a part 
of its space his own. He can live in it, wall it in, protect it 
from invasion, put up signs: KEEP OFF THE GRASS. 
TRESPASSERS WILL BE PROSECUTED. The law protects 

his space. What law protects his time? Put him in a cave, 
and he will paint pictures on the wall, put down carpets, 
measure off an entrance that is his. Put him in a college 
residence hall made up of identical rooms, and he will 
rearrange furniture, hang up posters, set personal posses¬ 
sions around the room as symbols that he is the master of 

this space; his personality alters it, possesses it, asserts 
his dominion over it. 


Even around ourselves we set up controls over space. 
Invade an individual’s personal space, the room he must 
have to feel comfortable 


invade it too closely and he 

will give you a shove, back off, or step on your toes and 
threaten worse violence, to protect the space which he 

must have in order to be comfortable. 
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And we master space in more permanent ways. The ar¬ 
chitect encloses spaces in great structures, puts domes 
over football fields, encloses shopping malls, throws up 
serpentine walls to shut out sounds, builds vast worship 
areas of stone and stained glass, sends up to the skies 
vertically stacked housing, tunnels down into the ground 
to store cars, puts a colossus over the harbor entrance 
and an arch as an entrance to the West.. We marvel at the 
great stone structures standing in circles in the middle of 
a stoneless English plain, built by a lost civilization as 
their own way of marking off time. The space they mas¬ 
tered still records their efforts, but time has erased all re¬ 
cord of who they were and where they came from and 
why they constructed Stonehenge. 

We are always fascinated by the mysterious, the un¬ 
known, the unfathomable. We cannot look out far nor in 
deep, but we would rather gaze at the unfathomable than 
explore the familiar. So it is time that ohsesses us. It is 
time that we are distressed by. It is time that calls forth 
the great human cry of sadness or of protest. 

The Hebrew felt it in Old Testament times: 

Man that is born of a woman 

is of few days, and full of trouble. 

He comes forth like a flower, and withers; 
he flees like a shadow, and continues not. 

The sixteenth century felt it as the century neared its 
close; 

Beauty is but a flower 

which wrinkles will devour; 

Brightness falls from the air; 

Queens have died young and fair, 

Dust hath closed Helen's eye . . . 

The seventeenth century, in particular, felt it, perhaps 
because of the breaking up of aU its certainties: 

Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney sweepers, come to dust. 


How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair! 


The bright day is done 
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And we are for the dark. 

Time sweeps through Shakespeare’s sonnets, toppling 
monuments, carrying individuals into oblivion, covering 
civilizations with the sediment of ages. It moves through 
the works of Proust, Tolstoy, Thackeray and Faulkner as 
well as those of scores of their fellow writers, forcing us 

to admit the “change and decay in all around I see." And 
it is most forcefully found in “The Great Dirge of the 
World," the ninetieth Psalm: 

For all our days pass away under thy wrath 
our years come to an end like a sigh. 

The years of our life are threescore and ten, 

or even by reason of strength fourscore; 

Yet their span is but toil and trouble; 
they are soon gone, and we fly away. 

That psalm used to bother me. I preferred Shakes¬ 
peare’s fatalistic statement: 

Men must endure 

Their going hence, even as their coming hither. 

Ripeness is all. 

Marvell, I thought, had a better answer to the problem: 

Though we cannot make our sun 

Stand still, yet we still make him run. 

Even Dylan Thomas’ protest seemed somehow more hu¬ 
manly defensible: 

Do not go gentle into that good night, 

Rage, rage against the dying of the light. 

Psalm 90, that great dirge, seemed to me to be one of the 
most mournful of all human responses to time’s destruc¬ 
tive power. Its ending did riot solve any problem, nor 
move in any direction that was comforting. Placing the 
eternal God at the beginning and the ending of the psalm 
only underscored how ephemeral man’s life really was. 
But the psalms keep speaking, and the longer they are lis¬ 
tened to, the more they have to say. Gradually, the mean¬ 
ing of Psalm 90 grew in my mind. 

That God is He who masters time, who bridges it, who 

towers over it like a colossus from everlasting to everlast- 
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ing — spanning all rising, falling and obliterating of indi¬ 
viduals, of nations, all the endings and beginnings of days, 
weeks and years — the psalm makes that point clearly. 
But that makes even more poignant the human imperma¬ 
nence, the short puff of vapor that is each person’s exis¬ 
tence. That life can be happy some of the time, even 
though it is short, is no answer to the problem. 

Then, one day I was listening to the eighth psalm being 
read, and heard these words; 

When I look at thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, 

the moon and the stars which thou hast 
established — 

In my mind there was an echo of something, something I 
was reminded of that I tried to recover . . . that w r ord es- 
tablished. That was where Psalm 90 ended: 

Establish thou the work of our hands 
yea, the work of our hands, establish 

thou it. 

Does God, whose creation included the very establish¬ 
ment of time, who set the great timekeepers in the 

heavens, whose structures mastered and formed the days, 
weeks and seasons that act upon men’s lives, does that 
same creative power whose creature I am, take the work 
of my hands, the work of His creatures’ creations, and set 

them in His timeless architectures? 

Every year’s end I hear echoing in the back of my mind 
a poem of Richard Wilbur. He compares the perfection of 

a fern 

That lays its fragile cheek against a stone 
a million years 

to the people who were caught in the destruction at Pom¬ 
peii, where 

The little dog lay curled and did not rise 
But slept the deeper as the ashes rose 
And found the people incomplete, and froze 
The random hands, the loose unready eyes 
Of men expecting yet another sun 
To do the shapely thing they had not done. 
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The shapely thing we have not done. That is what haunts 

us at the end of the weeks, years, decades and centuries. 
What beautiful structures we intend to create with our 
lives, with our work, and how seldom we finish the 
shapely thing we would do. Wilbur goes on: 

We fray into the future, rarely wrought 

Save in the tapestries of afterthought. 

More time, more time. 

We fray into the future. Perhaps our need for anniver¬ 
saries of the past and celebrations of the new comes from 
wanting to shape, to structure what we are doing. Yet, we 
are always caught at the sudden ends of time with ran¬ 
dom actions and with unready minds. 

But Psalm 90 contains the answer to Wilbur’s cry, to 
the desire to shape a life that keeps slipping and sliding 
and being filled with imprecision and inadequacy, fraying 

out around the edges, never what was intended. 

The great creative God, whose presence from everlast¬ 
ing to everlasting completed all His creation, can com¬ 
plete with His creative power the lives and the works of 
His creatures. Then, change and decay are the illusions; 
changelessness, the reality. Inadequacy and imperfection 
are pieced out by God’s creative goodness; and the great 
dirge of the world, the human cry that has echoed 

through the centuries from every civilization, can be 
turned into a song of joy. 

Those reflections return us to the Sabbath and the 

meaning caught up on its symbols. 

We all think of the Sabbath as a reminder of God’s 
creative power. His presence at the beginning of time 
when chaos and disorder were shaped by His word and 
the formless seas given dimensions, when the moon and 
the stars were established, is told anew every seventh 
day. The mastery of time is implicit in all the Sabbath 
symbolism. God shapes a period of time as we shape a di¬ 
mension of space, constructing the great architecture of 
the Sabbath as we construct a dwelling place, filling it 
with evidences of His nature, as we fill our rooms and 
houses and spaces with objects that speak of our per¬ 
sonalities. It is His holy time, filled with quietness and 
sweetness and power, where we enter and worship. We 
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prepare our own spaces for the Sabbath, clean our 

houses, light the candles, lay the fire, prepare the spec ial 

meal; but He prepares the time, and we enter that time 
not to fill it up with our concerns, our work 

wishes, for it has already been filled by Him with holiness 
and the worship in which tilt'joyous creation sings. 

But the Sabbath is not onlv a dav of rememberance of 

l I 

creation, it is also a day that rejoices in the completion of 
the creation. It is God the completer, the finisher, who re¬ 
joices in the Sabbath rest, the day of perfection. All the 
days of the week have been incomplete and unfinished 
until they are shaped by this last day. It is the day which 
promises us not just a future re-creation, but a completion 
of all that is incomplete in our lives, that promises the es¬ 
tablishment of our lives and of our works in the timeless 
creation of the Holy One, that promises our restlessness 
will find rest in God’s rest. 

The ninetieth psalm intends the sorrow of the world’s 
change and decay to conclude in joyous recognition of 
what God's creative power does in our lives and with the 
work of our hands. Then, how carefully that work must 
he done by God’s creatures. How finely we must work, 
how thoughtfully, how thoroughly. How can God establish 
in His glorious creation what has been done with care¬ 
lessness, with shabbiness, with indifference, with con¬ 
tempt? We may not be able to escape the sense of incom- 
pletion, of fraying into the future; hut we can, in our own 
fragile and fleeting work, make it as honest, as beautiful 
and as good as it is humanly possible to make it. 

Each recurring Sabbath brings a reminder of God’s 
power to accomplish and to complete. Each Sabbath is a 
prayer, a turning to the Creator. By our Sabbath worship, 
we say: Make us worthy to be a part of Your creation. 
Make our words poems, psalms of hope and praise. Make 
our acts a part of the order and brightness that Your pres¬ 
ence calls forth. Help us to enter into the holy time of 
Your holiday with hope and with the joyous knowledge 
that what we cannot complete You will finish; that what 
we cannot comprehend You will illuminate. And out of all 
that seems to be failure and change and decay, teach us 
to pray: Oh, Thou that changest not, abide with me. 


or our 



by Raymond F. Cottrell 


Sunday morning early in 


1844, 


Frederick 


Wheeler, a Methodist-Adventist minister whose cir¬ 


cuit included the Washington (New Hampshire) 
Christian church, conducted the communion service there. 
Present was a middle-aged woman, Mrs. Rachel Oakes 
(later Preston). In a subsequent conversation with 
Wheeler, Mrs. Oakes witnessed to her belief, as a Seventh 
Day Baptist, that the seventh day of the week is the Bible 
Sabbath. A few weeks later, Pastor Wheeler kept his first 
Sabbath and on the same March day preached a sermon 
about the Sabbath. Many of his parishioners followed him, 
and eventually Rachel Oakes Preston became an Advent¬ 
ist. Pastor Wheeler was the first Adventist to observe the 


seventh-day Sabbath; Mrs. Preston was one of the first 
Sabbathkeepers to become an Adventist. They became the 
first Sabbatarian Adventists, and the Washington church 
the first Sabbatarian Adventist congregation. 1 Seventh-day 
Adventists are happy to recognize their debt to the 
Seventh Day Baptists for this important facet of Adventist 
belief. 

On the Continent and in England, Sabbatarian Baptists 
trace their spiritual ancestry to the Anabaptist movement 
of Reformation times, and many of the Anabaptists are 
said to have observed the seventh-day Sabbath. In 1552 
many in England were known as Sabbatarians, and many 
conscientious and independent thinkers in the reign of 
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Elizabeth (1558-1603) advocated the seventh day. 2 As six¬ 
teenth century Englishmen began reading the Bible in the 
vernacular translations of William Tyndale, Miles Cover- 
dale and others, a growing awareness of its witness to the 
sanctity of the seventh day of the week as the Sabbath 
led to a prolonged public debate that continued well into 

the eighteenth century. This debate attracted numerous 
prominent persons. Among numerous polemics against 
the seventh day of the week as the Sabbath were those by 
such writers as Richard Baxter, John Bunyan, and John 
Owen. “That so many eminent men even considered it a 
necessity” to write against the Sabbath, comments Bryan 
Ball, “is some indication of the impact made by the 
seventh day advocates, and of the strength of the argu¬ 
ments they produced.” 3 Ball examines those arguments at 
considerable length. By 1650 a dozen or more English 
congregations were observing the seventh day of the 
week as the Sabbath, among them the Mill Yard Seventh 
Day Baptist church in London. 

About 1664, Stephen Mumford, of the Bell Lane Seventh 
Day Baptist Church, also in London, migrated to Newport, 
Rhode Island, where, finding no church of his own faith, 
he united with the Baptist church. By December 1671, he 
and a few other Baptist families were disfellowshipped 
and formed the first Seventh Day Baptist church on the 
North American continent, the church of Newport. 4 In 
1801, at least 20 congregations and settlements of Sab- 

bathkeepers formed the Seventh Day Baptist General Con¬ 
ference, with a reported membership of 1,031. 

In the years just before 1844, Seventh Day Baptists gen¬ 
erally listened approvingly to the Millerite proclamation of 
an imminent advent, and sought to share with the Advent¬ 
ists their own conviction with respect to the Sabbath — 
seemingly in the hope of uniting the advent and Sabbath 
truths. The Millerite leaders, however, resented any divert¬ 
ing of attention from the advent to the Sabbath, which 
they considered an unimportant side issue. Consequently, 
few Seventh Day Baptists espoused the 1844 message. 

Early issues of the Advent Review and Sabbath Herald, 
which began publication in November 1850, testify to the 
indebtedness of Seventh-day Adventists to the Seventh 
Day Baptists for the Sabbath. On page 7 of the first issue, 
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James White wrote: 

We call special attention of the brethren to the arti¬ 
cles, in this number, from the publications of the 
Seventh-day Baptists. They are clear, comprehensive 
and irrefutable. We intend to enrich the columns of the 
Review and Herald with extracts from their excellent 
works on the Sabbath. We also design to get out a large 
pamphlet, containing the same material from their pub¬ 
lications, that we publish in this paper. Such a work, 
judiciously circulated, will certainly do a great amount 
of good. 7 

That issue of the Review contained four such “ex¬ 
tracts,” fully three-fourths of all the space. The second 
issue, in December, contained one Seventh Day Baptist ar¬ 
ticle on the Sabbath along with one each from J. N. An¬ 
drews and Joseph Bates. In the 12 issues of volume one, 
nearly 40 percent of the space was devoted to the Sab¬ 
bath. The extent to which the pioneer Seventh-day Ad¬ 
ventists were indebted to the Seventh Day Baptists for 
their understanding of the Sabbath is reflected in the fact 
that throughout the first volume over half of the Sabbath 
material was reprinted from Seventh Day Baptist publica¬ 
tions. 

On the front page of the sixth issue of volume one is a 
poem of seven stanzas about the Sabbath, “It’s Jewish,” by 
Roswell F. Cottrell, at that time a Seventh Day Baptist 
minister. On October 19, 1851, Cottrell wrote James White 
from Mill Grove, New York, that “after some nine months 
of careful and cautious examination, 1 have just arrived at 
the decision [to accept the Advent message], I believe 
with all my heart, it was from heaven.”'* As a Seventh-day 
Adventist minister, Cottrell devoted the next 40 years to 
the proclamation of the Sabbath and the imminent com¬ 
ing of Jesus. Repeatedly, through the columns of the Re¬ 
view, he expressed his ardent desire for the spiritual 
growth of Seventh Day Baptists and his hope that they 
would accept the Adventist faith. 

Unfortunately, certain Adventists, acting on their own 
initiative, gradually drove a wedge between Seventh Day 
Baptists and Seventh-day Adventists. The years 1850 to 
1880 witnessed relatively rapid growth of Seventh-day Ad¬ 
ventists and a corresponding occasional loss of Seventh 
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Day Baptists to the Adventists. This loss might have been 
sustained with a minimum of misunderstanding except for 
several instances of the traumatic breakup of a Seventh 
Day Baptist church by Adventists whose crude tactics 
aroused distrust and resentment that lingered for many 
years. Articles about “sheep stealing” appeared in journals 
on both sides. 

Despite these unfortunate incidents, Seventh-day Ad¬ 
ventists and Seventh Day Baptists continued to take a 

fraternal interest in each other. In 1869, the Adventist 
General Conference proposed an exchange of observers 
at their respective General Conference sessions. At their 
1870 session, the Seventh Day Baptists welcomed Roswell 
Cottrell to “take part in their deliberations” and voted 
“cooperation with the Seventh-day Adventists, but without 
compromising distinctive principles.” In the years 1871 to 
1873, J. N. Andrews and Uriah Smith alternated as Ad¬ 
ventist representatives at the Baptist General Conference 
sessions. 

In 1876 




Elder James White appeared as a delegate 
from the Adventists, and, later, gave an address on the re¬ 
lations of the two denominations. 

1879 issue of the Review: 
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White wrote in an 


Both bodies have a specific work to do. God bless 
them both in all their efforts for its accomplishment. 
The field is a wide one. And we further recommend that 
Seventh-day Adventists in their aggressive work avoid 
laboring to build up a Seventh-day Adventist church 
where Seventh Day Baptist churches are already estab¬ 
lished. 


n 


At the Baptist session in 1879, Nathan Wardner, the 
Baptist representative to the Adventists, “expressed the 

opinion that that people [the Adventists] were modifying 
in their sentiments; and that each change brought them 
nearer to us m belief.” Their minutes for that session re¬ 
corded that “Elder James White, of the Adventists, was in¬ 
troduced and welcomed to a seat in our Conference; and 
his report of their prosperity was met by a resolution ex¬ 
pressing fraternal joy.” 2 The tradition of exchanging ob¬ 
servers continues to this day. 

The historic Seventh Day Baptist concept of the Sab- 
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bath was built on explicit statements of Scripture. The 
Sabbath command memorializes the Creator-creature re¬ 
lationship, and so does the day. The fourth commandment 
is not an inherently moral law in the strict sense of the 
word — like the commands against murder, adultery and 
theft, whose rationale is self-evident to conscientious 
people — but a positive precept that could not be known 
except by revelation. God intended the Sabbath for all 
mankind, and it cannot be altered by the church. 

In historic Seventh Day Baptist thought, the Sabbath 
also has an eschatological dimension. In a great future 
crisis, truth will be in the balance (as foretold in Daniel 

7:25). "The rest of the holy Sabbath" is “an earnest to 
God’s people, of that eternal rest, which is reserved for 
them in heaven,” an earthly “type" of a heavenly “anti¬ 
type.” This perspective argues for the perpetuity of the 
Sabbath: 


Now it is the nature of a type to continue until its 

use is superseded by the antitype.... The earthly Sab¬ 
bath, then, being a type of the heavenly [rest), it must 
continue till all the people of God shall have entered 
into their eternal rest; when there will be no more occa¬ 
sion for it. In other words, it must continue to the end 
of the world. 

The Sabbath is thus both a memorial of the perfect world 
as it came forth from the hand of the Creator, and a type 
of the earth made new. It bridges the great interregnum of 
time and sin. 

The Sabbath means more than physical rest. We are to 
“search and cleanse our hearts from the cares of the 
world, ... to reflect upon the tender care which God has 
exercised over us," and “to see what improvement we 
have made of the last Sabbath’s instruction.” We are to 
engage in prayer and the reading of the Scripture, and to 
converse upon religious subjects. We are to attend the 
Sabbath services and participate actively in them, in order 
that they may have “an important influence upon us dur¬ 
ing the succeeding week and . . . look forward with plea¬ 
sure for the return of the weekly day of rest.” 14 

It would be difficult to draw a distinction between the 
historic Seventh Day Baptist concept of the Sabbath and 
that of Seventh-day Adventists. As the early issues of the 
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Review and Herald make evident, we gratefully appropri¬ 
ated their well-developed understanding of the Sabbath, 
without modification, and made it our own. 

Almost exclusively until recent years, Seventh Day Bap¬ 
tists emphasized Sabbath observance as man’s proper re¬ 
sponse to a divine command — as the Sabbath is, of 
course, presented in the Bible. This was the basis on 
which Rachel Oakes Preston witnessed in Washington, 
New Hampshire; and Seventh-day Adventists have fol¬ 
lowed this approach. God commands; it is our duty to 

obey. 

More recently, at least some Seventh Day Baptists have 
been looking at the Sabbath from the added perspective 
of our need for it — as a gracious provision by a wise 
Creator to enable us to cope with the frenetic rush of the 

modern world. This approach makes the Sabbath more 

important today than in any previous generation. The Sab¬ 
bath is the same, and man’s duty with respect to it is the 
same. But instead of keeping it only because God requires 
it, there is emphasis on the Creator’s purpose in giving 
man the Sabbath, on its intrinsic value, and on an intelli¬ 
gent observance of it. Ahva J. C. Bond aptly expressed 
this new perspective in the terse statement: “It is God’s 
Sabbath; he made it,” and “it is man’s Sabbath; he needs 
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it. 


An understanding and appreciation of the value of the 
Sabbath provides a more effective motivation for keeping 
it, and results in greater blessing than mere rote com¬ 
pliance with the Sabbath command can provide. In fact, 
true Sabbath observance is possible only when a person 
understands the purpose of the Creator in consecrating it 
as holy time, and chooses to keep it, not only because his 
creatureliness obliges him to do so, but also because, as a 
rational being, he sincerely desires to enter into the true 
Sabbath rest. This new emphasis sets the tone for Herbert 
E. Saunders’ book, The Sabbath: Symbol of Creation and 
Recreation , 

classic, The Sabbath. Every thoughtful Seventh-day Ad¬ 
ventist might profitably read both of these books. Saun¬ 
ders quotes from Heschel more than 20 times (and several 
times from M. L. Andreasen). 

According to Saunders, the Sabbath is a continuing 
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which is reminiscent of Abraham Heschel s 
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symbol of God s presence in the world, a “perfect link be¬ 
tween God and our race," a constant reminder of the 
Creator’s interest in us and of our creatureliness in rela¬ 
tion to Him as our Father . 17 “Man was God’s crowning 
achievement, and the Sabbath became the memorial of 
that achievement." Its observance is a supreme expression 
of loyalty to Him. IH Neglect of the Sabbath leads to forget¬ 
fulness of the God of Creation and the act of creation. 
Conversely, “the Sabbath remembered, God cannot be for¬ 
gotten. 

According to Saunders, the Sabbath is a symbol that 
time is more important than the material things that oc¬ 
cupy space. It symbolizes God’s activity as well as His 
presence in time. “It is the recognition of the sanctity of 
time that leads us to an understanding of the Sahbath.” 
For six days each week, we are concerned primarily with 
space and the things that occupy space; on the seventh 
we celebrate the holiness of time. The Sabbath is rest 
after work and consecrated rest demands consecrated 
work. The seventh day of the week thus sanctifies the six 
that precede it, if both are made what God intended them 
to be. The Sabbath is the cornerstone of time rejected by 
modern builders. 

The Sabbath stands not only at the apex of God’s crea¬ 
tive activity, but also of His redeeming power, and is a 

symbol of both . 21 It is a symbol of true spirituality and a 

perfect representation of true spiritual life, and Sab¬ 
bathkeeping is an accurate barometer of that life . 22 It is 
time set apart for renewal, for spiritual restoration and re¬ 
conciliation . 23 “The Sabbath raised man from the level of 
earthly existence to the plane of the spirit. 

The Sabbath is also a symbol and an “example" of the 
world to come. Entering into its true spirit, “we have 
some idea of what heaven and eternity will be like for we 
have experienced the presence of the Father ." 25 Again 

Saunders approvingly quotes Heschel: 

The essence of the world to come is Sabbath eternal, 

and the seventh day in time is an example of eter¬ 
nity ... a foretaste of the world to come;... a token of 

eternity. 

Unless we eryoy the taste of the Sabbath here, in time, we 
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will be unable to enjoy the taste of the world to come. 

And how shall we keep Sabbath? Saunders asks. First, 
we must understand it. A person should do on the Sab¬ 
bath that which leads toward an understanding of God’s 
will. Anything that detracts from such contemplation or 
that allows one to forget it is the Sabbath, any use of the 
Sabbath hours that interfere with its purpose, in any way 
or to any extent, is a violation of the Sabbath. Conversely, 
word or conduct that does not hinder one’s own Christian 
growth or that of others, directly or indirectly, is appropri¬ 
ate. Unless we find God in the Sabbath, it is meaningless. 

There is no fixed human standard for observance; a per¬ 
son’s conscience is to be his guide. 

Saunders devotes one section to the idea of the Sab¬ 
bath as a day designed to bind the family together. “The 
Sabbath kept must be a Sabbath shared,” he says, and 
sharing begins at home. The Jewish people make the Sab¬ 
bath a significant family experience. It provides for a re¬ 
newal of family ties, and for relating personally to mem¬ 
bers of the family and their needs. “Save the Sabbath and 
it will go a long way toward saving the family,” he quotes 
George Bernard Shaw. 

The author repeatedly stresses the relevance of the Sab¬ 
bath in the modern world. Far from being outmoded, it 

provides the very therapy modern man needs, the therapy 
of silence and quietness amid the pressures of a madly 
rushing, neurotic society; it dispels the frustrations of the 

present age . 29 In a world that tends to depersonalize 
people and transform them into robots, it makes each in¬ 
dividual important; it restores the personal quality of 
life. 
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Like Heschel, Saunders finds in the Sabbath “a different 
climate” from the other days of the week, an air that “sur¬ 


rounds us like spring, an oasis of tranquillity, serenity, 
peace and repose . 31 Again, like Heschel, he sees the Sab¬ 
bath as a “sanctuary built for us in time,” a “regular mo¬ 
ment in time when men and God meet and share together 

an “island of stillness” 
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in spiritual and living fellowship 

in the “tempestuous ocean of time and toil. 

The Sabbath is the only point of belief on which the 
Baptists and Seventh Day Baptists differ. Saunders specifi¬ 
cally cites it as the “only just reason for our denomina- 
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tional existence, separate from other Baptists, 
suggests the question, Is commitment to the Sabbath, in 
and of itself, sufficient reason to maintain a separate 
church organization? The continuing existence of Seventh 
Day Baptists implies that they believe this to be so; their 
dwindling membership implies that it is not so. Their 1803 
U. S. membership stood at 1,130; in 1844, it had grown to 
nearly 6,100; in 1863, to 6,516 (compared with about 3,500 
Seventh-day Adventists). In 1902 it peaked at 9,292 and 
has been gradually declining ever since. Today, it is back 

to 5,125. 

every 4,698 of the U.S. population; in 1976, the ratio was 
one to every 43,685 proportionately one-ninth as large as 
178 years ago. 

These considerations lead Saunders to conclude that 
“something is going to happen soon, if the Sabbatb and all 
that it stands for in the Christian context is not to be 
lost. 

does not. If not, it is time we found out and extended our 
energies into other areas of concern, 

This concept of the Sabbath gives Seventh Day Baptists 
“a tremendous responsibility.” “The time has come. The 
era of Sabbath need has arrived and we have been in 
existence for lo these many years because, I believe, we 
have been saved ‘for such a time as this. 

Perhaps there is still something of value we can learn 
about the Sabbath from our Seventh Day Baptist friends. 
We are grateful to them for their devoted witness to the 
seventh-day Sabbath, which in God’s providence brought 
it to our attention and made it a vital part of our belief 
and life as Seventh-day Adventists. 


This 
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In 1803, there was one Seventh Day Baptist to 
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Either the Sabbath has meaning for this age or it 
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by Fritz Guy 


o the extent that a religious symbol participates 




the Sabbath is invested 


in that to which it points, 


with the relatedness and the ultimacy of God. This 
means that to experience the Sabbath is to affirm these 
two qualities of God, and to deliberately disregard the 
Sabbath symbolizes a denial of them. According to Ad¬ 
ventist theology, a misrepresentation of the nature of 
God’s relatedness and ultimacy was the very point over 
which the “great controversy” began in the first place, and 
over which sin was first actualized in our world. 


2 


God s relatedness and ultimacy are a theological polar- 

a pair of elements or ideas that mutually comple¬ 
ment and at the same time mutually limit each other. 
Other examples of this kind of polarity in our understand¬ 
ing of God include the threeness and oneness of the Trin¬ 
ity, and the humanity and deity of Jesus. In each instance, 
the meaning of one element of the polarity can be 
adequately understood only in relation to the other. So 
the idea of the relatedness of God to human being makes 
sense only in connection with the idea of the ultimacy of 

God 




ity 


and vice versa. Both elements of this polarity, 

along with the polarity itself, are symbolized by the Sab- 

hath. 


Characteristically, each religious symbol has a dual 
function. It represents something other (and more) than 
itself, and it also represents that “other” (and “more”). 
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Thus the “meaning 
are inseparable in actuality 
to distinguish them theoretically in order to talk about 
them one at a time in the interest of clarity. The Lord’ 
Supper, for instance, as a symbol of atonement refers 

back to the death of Jesus as a historical event, but it i: 
also a means by which we can now encounter, and ex¬ 
perience more deeply, the significance of that event for 
our own religious life. Similarly, as a symbol of the 
latedness and ultimacy of God, the Sabbath both points to 
these two qualities and is a means by which Lhey can be 

experienced. 

We can readily identify four expressions of God's re¬ 
latedness to human being, as described in the biblical 
velation. All of these expressions are comprised in the 
idea of a “living God,” 5 and all of them are symbolized by 

the Sabbath. 


and the experience" of the symbol 

even if it is sometimes useful 


s 


is 


re- 


re- 


1) The initial expression of the relatedness of God is 
the original creation. At first glance, creation might seem 
to be a unilateral, one-sided affair; obviously, the Creator 
is active, and the created reality is acted upon. But this 
view turns out to be too simple. For it can hardly be sup¬ 
posed that what God has created does not matter to 
Him 


as if He had no interest in the consequences of His 
creativity. Furthermore, whatever God creates, He allows 
to be itself. He lets it have its own integrity and dignity, 
and so it has the potential of affecting not only other 
created reality hut even its Creator. This is particularly 
the case in the creation of personal, free being, such as 
angelic or human reality. 

As every reader of the Old Testament knows, the first 

theological meaning of the Sabbath is its celebration of 
God’s creative activity.* 1 This meaning is evident at the 
very begining of the story of humanity, in the designation 
of the Sabbath as part of the creation of our world. Al¬ 
though the creation narrative itself includes no explicit 
statement that every seventh day is to be a Sabbath for 
human being, this intention is surely implied in the affir¬ 
mation that “God blessed the seventh day and hallowed 
it" (Gen 2:3). Otherwise, this particular blessing and 
sanctification of a day would have no meaning or rele- 
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vance. In any rase, the fourth commandment of the de¬ 
calogue bases the significance of the Sabbath squarely on 
the fact that “in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea. and all that is in them, and rested the seventh 

day” (Ex. 20 :11). And a little later in the narrative, God is 
quoted as saying that the Sabbath is “a sign between me 
and the people of Israel, that in six days the Lord made 

heaven and earth” (Ex. 31 :17). 

The Sabhath is thus a celebration of the fact that God 

is directly related to the world by His own free, deliberate 

act of creation. This fact is important not only for what it 
says about the world, which has value and is “good” be¬ 
cause it is the result of God’s own creativity, but also for 
what it says about God. His creative intention is ac¬ 
tualized in the production of a kind of reality that is dis¬ 
tinct and different from Himself and yet “in His own 
image” (Gen. 1:27). A free God has created human being 
with the awesome liberty to reject and defy its Creator. 


2) God’s relatedness to human being is also expressed 
in His presence in human existence. God did not create 
humanity and then leave it alone. He wanted to be with it 
and to be actively present in its life. This presence occurs 
in several different modes and is visible at different points 
of human experience. 

The various modes of God’s general, continuing and 
comprehensive presence may be seen in such things as 
(a) the maintenence of the “natural order" of physical, 

chemical and biological processes that are the necessary 
condition for human life; (b) the corporate experience of 
worship, “where two or three are gathered” in Christ’s 
name (Matt. 18:20); and (c) the ministry of the Holy 
Spirit in individual human minds. 

The various modes of God’s special, particular presence 
also may be seen (a) in certain historical events, espe¬ 
cially in the history of Israel and the earliest Christian 
community; (b) in places of special sacredness, such as 
the Hebrew tabernacle in the wilderness and the temple 
in Jerusalem; (c) in the ancient prophetic ministry of per¬ 
sons hke Hosea, Jeremiah and John the Baptist, and in 
the more recent prophetic ministry of Ellen White; and 
(d) in miracles of many kinds, both biblical and modern. 
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The one absolutely unique mode of God's presence in 
human existence is the mission of -Jesus as “God with 
(Matt. 1 : 22-23), God is God not only in creating a million 
blazing galaxies, but also (and especially) in being with 
the personal reality He has created and in making His 

presence known, 

As a day of rest, of liberation from the secular pres¬ 
sures and mundane duties that crowd the previous six 
days, the Sabbath is a day for worship, for celebrating 
God’s presence. “Six days shall work be done; hut on the 
seventh day is a sabbath of solemn rest, a holy convoca¬ 
tion; you shall do no work; it is a sahbath to the Lord in 

all your dwellings" (Lev. 23 : 3). 

The Sabbath is an opportunity to recognize God’s pres¬ 
ence, to become more acutely aware of it in its various 
general and special modes. It brings with it God's love for, 
and His claim on, human being. In this way, the primal re¬ 
lationship of the Creator and the created reality is con¬ 
tinued and also enriched as it is actualized in ever new 
ways. God is known not merely as the original architect, 
engineer and builder, but also as the source of energy, the 
incentive for activity. The Sabbath is also an opportunity 
to reflect on the implications of this presence for the na¬ 
ture and meaning of our own existence — for its security 
and its possibilities. And the Sabbath is an opportunity to 
respond to the presence of God in profound gratitude for 
this grace and in decision to shape our future to be an ap¬ 
propriate expression of our gratitude. It is in this sense — 

as a day of liberation for worship that is the fullest possi¬ 
ble experience of God’s presence — that “the Sabbath was 
made for man” (Mark 2 :28). In another sense, however, it 
is not merely an opportunity to recognize, reflect on and 
respond to God’s presence; the Sabbath is itself a recogni¬ 
tion of God in human existence. 


us 


3) Yet another expression of Gods relatedness to 

human being is His commitment to humanity and its 
fulfillment. This commitment is initially suggested in the 
cessation of fundamental creative activity on the planet 
Earth after the creation of human being. The basic pro¬ 
cess of creation was complete; it had reached its goal, 
and God was perfectly satisfied with the result. “God saw 
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everything that he had made, and behold, it was very 
good" (Gen. 1:31). So God “rested 
same sense that a lawyer “rests” when he has completed 
the presentation of his case to the judge and jury. 

The commitment becomes explicit in the covenant re¬ 
lationship, which is repeatedly expressed in the biblical 
formulation, “I am your God, and you are my people.” 8 As 
human marriage was intended to be, so God’s creation of 
humanity was in fact — not an experiment to “see what 
will happen,” but instead a total commitment to “make a 
go of it,” “for better or for worse,” And when the “worse” 

occurred, God’s commitment led Him to give “his only 
Son, that whoever believes in him should not perish but 
have eternal life” (John 3 : 16). 

The Sabbath is a symbol of this covenant-commitment 
between God and human being. “The people of Israel 
shall keep the Sabbath, observing the Sabbath throughout 
their generations as a perpetual covenant” (Ex. 31 :16). 
But a covenant with God is a special kind of covenant. It 
is never made a priori ; it is never the first word, the initi¬ 
ation of a relationship. Any covenant with God is made, 
rather, a posteriori ; it is always a second word, so to 


in somewhat the 


9 


speak, a consequence of a relationship that has already 
been established by God’s own initiative and commitment. 

And this is the way it is with the covenant symbol of the 
Sabbath: 
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You shall keep my sabbaths, for this is a sign 
between me and you throughout your generations, that 
you may know that I, the Lord, sanctify you” (Ex. 31:13). 
So, as a covenant symbol, the Sabbath may be seen not 
only as a sign of human beings’ commitment to live in re¬ 
lationship to God, and thus to be “His people,” it may be 
seen also (and more fundamentally) as a sign of God’s 
total and permanent commitment to human being; for this 
is where the covenant relationship necessarily begins. 
“Hallow my sabbaths, that they may be a sign between me 
and you, that you may know that I, the Lord, am your 
God” (Ez. 20 : 20). 


li 


4) Finally (for this discussion), God’s relatedness to hu¬ 
manity is expressed in His responsiveness to human deci¬ 
sions and actions. Here we have the most obvious kind of 
relatedness 


in the fact that God s action is to some sig 
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nificant extent determined by the action of human being, 
both coUective and individual. In regard to the influence 
of coUective human being in a historical scale, the biblical 
witness includes a direct word from God: “If at any time I 
declare concerning a nation or a kingdom, that I will 
pluck up and break down and destroy it, and if that na¬ 
tion, concerning which I have spoken, turns from its evil, 
I will repent of the evil that I intended to do to it” (Jer. 
18:7-8). And conversely, “If at any time I declare concern¬ 
ing a nation or a kingdom that I will build and plant it, 
and if it does evil in my sight, not listening to my voice, 
then I will repent of the good which I had intended to do 
to it” (verses 9-10). 

Some major iUustrations of this responsiveness of God 
to human action come immediately to mind. Human na¬ 
ture being what it is, most examples are negative: the 
Flood, the exile of Israel and (according to Adventist es¬ 
chatology) the continuation of history into the fourth 
quarter of the twentieth century. Individually, the influ¬ 
ence of human action on God’s action may be less dra¬ 
matic than the influence of coUective action. Nonetheless, 
it is real and, happily, frequently positive. Whatever 
difficulties may be involved in understanding the effects 
of prayer on the outcome of human or natural events, the 
clear and consistent biblical evidence requires the conclu¬ 
sion that prayer does, in fact, result in certain kinds of di¬ 
vine activity that would not otherwise occur. 

As a celebration of creation, a day of worship and a 
covenant symbol, the Sabbath becomes an occasion for 

God’s further activity in response to human decisions and 

actions. The Bible describes this possibility poetically: 

If you turn back your foot from the sabbath, 
from doing your pleasure on my holy day, 

and call the sabbath a delight, 

and the holy day of the Lord honorable; 

if you honor it, not going your own ways, 
or seeking your own pleasure, or talking idly, 

then you shall take delight in the Lord, 
and I will make you ride upon the heights 

of the earth; 

I will feed you with the heritage of Jacob your father, for 

the mouth of the Lord hath spoken (Isa. 58:13-14). 
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Now, it is possible to understand too superficially the re¬ 
lationship hetween “honoring the sabbath” and “riding 
upon the heights of the earth." It is possible, for example, 
to suppose that the connection between the two experi¬ 
ences is only extrinsic and therefore arbitrary, like the 
connection parents sometimes make between good grades 
in school and a monetary reward (for example, $5 for 
every “A" on a semester grade report). 

But such a view of the Sahbath entangles it in a form of 

social and economic coercion — a relation that is un¬ 
worthy of the Creator and unattractive to humanity. Be¬ 
sides, this view fails to see the religious dynamics of the 
Sabbath. For the fact of the matter is that human being, 
individually and collectively, can be genuinely “in love 
with the seventh day,” having discovered that the Sabbath 
is “a palace in time,” “not an interlude but the climax of 
living.’’ 11 When that happens, humanity has before it unim¬ 
agined possibilities of experiencing God’s creative and 
transforming power and unprecedented potential for 

spiritual development. 

After a consideration of the relatedness of God, it is ap¬ 
propriate to put equal emphasis on the ultimacy of God. 
For the relatedness does not in any sense mean a relativ- 
izing or a dilution of the ultimacy. On the contrary, an un¬ 
derstanding of the relatedness only increases our under¬ 
standing of—and our admiration and respect for — the 

ultimacy. 

The word “ultimacy" in this discussion refers to the fact 
that God is not only the supreme reality and value, but 
also the kind of reality and value beyond which nothing 
can even be conceptualized. 14 This is the definition of 
diety in the classical sense of all monotheism, whether 
Christian, Jewish or Islamic. It implies two further, closely 
related ideas. One is the idea of “holiness,” which is ex- 
treamly difficult to define precisely, 15 but which evokes 
the sense of awe and reverence that is regularly as¬ 
sociated with an awareness of the ultimate. The second 
idea is that of “otherness” or “beyondness" or “hidden¬ 
ness." It refers to the fact that God, although related to 
the world in a variety of ways, still has His own being 
outside the world, beyond anything and everything that is 
created. This fact means that the reality of God will al- 
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ways involve infinitely more than can be encountered 
comprehended by human being. 

The ultimacy of God has two principal dimensions. In 
the first place, God is the ultimate reality and power. He 
is the source of His own and of all other reality and 
power. He is neither dependent on, nor limited by, any¬ 
thing outside Himself. God is, in other words, eternal and 
omnipotent. If He were not, He would not be God. So the 
fact that God is related to the world and to the human 
being that He has created and that His activity is in some 
sense determined by this created reality must be under¬ 
stood as a self -limitation of God that results from His own 
creative intention. That is to say, the relatedness of God 
comes with His decision to create and is in no way im¬ 
posed on Him. 

An indication of this ultimacy of God may be seen in 
the fact that the Sabbath is a temporal symbol. Here it 
stands in contrast (but not in contradiction) to the sym¬ 
bols of the bread and wine, the water and basin and 
towel — all of which are material objects. 16 In the first 
place, time, from which there is no escape for human 
being, but which defies every attempt to define it, is an 
especially apt symbol in relation to a God who is charac¬ 
terized not only by His “closeness” to human being but 
also His “beyondness." In a way, therefore, the mystery of 
time can remind us of the mystery of God. 

In the second place, time is the “material” of human 
existence. When “time is up,” life is over, and human 
being is no more. And when I give my time to some¬ 
thing — a person, perhaps, or an endeavor — I am making 
an irrevocable investment; 1 am giving myself. A holy day 
is therefore an effective means by which to affirm the ulti¬ 
macy of the eternal God. He is the origin of all time and 

the course of my own time. To Him, time is no problem, 
because He is the ultimate reality and power. 

But God is more than the ultimate reality and power: 
He is also the ultimate goodness and value. In spite of the 
fact that reality and power usually seem to generate value 
(and therefore authority) further consideration makes it 
clear that this is not necessarily so. There are many famil¬ 
iar instances of reality without goodness, power without 
value, the playground bully, the domineering spouse, the 
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illegitimate government. So it is useful to make an explicit 
point of the fact that God is ultimate goodness and value, 
as well as the ultimate reality and power. This fact is 
most clearly evident in the special revelation communi¬ 
cated through the biblical documents, where it is discerni¬ 
ble in the nature of God’s relatedness to humanity. Once 
recognized, it can be formulated as a theological or 
philosophical corollary of the Christian “good news.” In 
other words, the fact that “God is love” (I John 4:8) is in¬ 
trinsically related to the fact that God is the ultimate 

goodness and value. 

This second dimension of ultimacy is, on the one hand, 
the positive motivation for worship (in contrast to fear of 
God’s power), and, on the other hand, the central issue of 
what Adventist theology knows as “the great controversy.” 
It is not God’s reality or power that is challenged by the 
enemy, and that is finally to be vindicated for the benefit 

of the whole universe, but His ultimate goodness. 

The Sabbath, as a holy day — a day of holiness 
bolizes the ultimacy of God in both of its dimensions. It 
reminds us of this ultimacy, sharpens our awareness of it 
and gives us a means to affirm it. In this connection, we 
can see most clearly the particular significance of the 
“seventh-day-ness” of the Sabbath. 

Positively, to observe the Sabbath is to acknowledge 

and affirm the ultimacy of God, not only in terms of His 
reality and Power, but also in terms of His goodness and 
value. For one thing, the seventh day is regarded as a Sab¬ 
bath “to the Lord”, 7 it is known as “the holy day of the 
Lord” (Isa. 58:13); and God is described repeatedly as re¬ 
ferring to “my sabbaths.” 18 For another thing, unlike the 
single day, the month and the year, the seven-day cycle 
has no “natural” basis. No astronomical, agricultural or 
physiological period gives it “practical” significance. This 

means that both its origin and its significance are distinc¬ 
tively religious: it is a commandment — and a gift — of 
God. In short, it is a way of saying “Yes” or “No” to the 
Creator. The “seventh-day-ness” of the Sabbath has this 
special meaning: it symbolizes God's ultimacy as reality 
and power and as goodness and value. The dedication of 
every seventh day “to the Lord” is a recognition of His 
lordship over all of our days — which is to say, over all of 
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our existence. 

Negatively, making the seventh day a Sabbath experi¬ 
ence relativizes all non-transcendent values, including not 
only economic security and weli-being but also personal 
and professional achievement, success and satisfaction. In 

this way, the Sabbath offers a useful protection against 

materialism and status-seeking, to whom even Christians 

are surprisingly (if unconsciously) obedient. For it is a 
day on which both “pleasure” and “business" become un¬ 
important. Furthermore, characteristically, humans tend to 

identify personal success with the ultimate good. This 

characteristic is true especially if we are professionally 
engaged in some humanitarian or religious enterprise. But 
the Sabbath comes to us as a powerful reminder of our 
createdness and relativity and as a valuable opportunity 
to put all of our efforts and intentions into the context 
and perspective of God’s ultimacy. It is a day primarily for 
rest and worship. It is not a day for pursuing the personal 
or professional business of our lives, however beneficent 
that business may be and however generously it may he 
motivated (although our motivations are probably much 
less generous than we like to think). 

A recognition of the significance of the Sabbath as a 
symbol of God’s ultimacy (as reality and power, and as 
goodness and value) as well as His relatedness to human 
being (in creation, presence, commitment and responsive¬ 
ness) makes it easy to understand why the experience of 
the Sabbath is so important in Adventist life and thought. 

It is not merely a distinctive religious practice; it is also a 
profound theological statement. This recognition explains 
why the establishment of another day of worship in place 
of the Sabbath is regarded as a crucial departure from au¬ 
thentic biblical religion. 20 It also explains the eschatologi¬ 
cal significance of the Sabbath as “the seal of the living 
God" (Rev. 7 :2), identifying those persons who have un¬ 
derstood the issues of the “great controversy," have posi¬ 
tively affirmed the ultimacy of God and are prepared for 
existence in an immediate relationship to God. 
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mous declaration of Peter, “You are the Christ, the Son of the 

Living God” (Matt. 16:16). 
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were finished from the foundation of the world’ (Heb. 4 :3)." 

Martin Buber, Moses (Oxford: East and West Library. 1946), p. 
82, notes that “the Hebrew word shabat [which is the verb “to 

rest”] means exclusively to be finished with an action or a situa¬ 
tion, not to do or not to leave sonneting undone. What is invol¬ 
ved here is in essence the completion of an activity or a func¬ 
tion, its no-longer state." 

Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1936-63), I1I-1, pp. 214-215, sees important meaning in the fact 

that God ended His creative activity: “He was content with the 
creation of the world and man. He was satisfied to enter into 

this relationship with this reality distinct from Himself, to be 

the Creator of this creature, to find in these works of His Word 
the external sphere of His power and grace and the place of His 

revealed glory.” In other words, “The reason why He refrains 

from further activity on the seventh day is that He has found 

the object of His love and has no need of further works.” 

8. This formulation occurs at least 28 times: Gen. 17:7-8; Ex. 
29:45-46; Lev. 26:12, 45; Deut 14:4; 26:17-18; II Sam. 7:24; I 
Chron. 17:22; Isa. 51:15-16; Jer. 7:23; 11:4; 24 :7; 30 :22; 31:1, 
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9. The close relationship between the Sabbath and the coven¬ 
ant is apparent also in two instances of poetic parallelism in 

Isaiah 56: 

To the eunuchs who keep my sabbaths, 

who choose the things that please me and hold 
fast my covenant..." (verse 4). 

Everyone who keeps the sabbath, and does not profane it, 
and holds fast my covenant..." (verse 6). 

10. The Sabbath is not, of course, the only biblical symbol of 
the covenant relationship between God and human being. In the 

Old Testament, there is the rainbow (Gen. 9:12-13) and circum¬ 
cision (Gen. 17:10-14); and in the New Testament there is the 

wine of the Lord’s Supper (Matt. 26 :28). 

11. Compare Ellen G. White, Testimonies for the Church 
(Mountain View, Calif.: Pacific Press, 1948), III, p. 350: “To those 
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ognizes them as His chosen people. It is a pledge that He will 
fulfill to them His covenant. Every soul who accepts this sign of 
God's government places himself under the divine, everlasting 
covenent. He fastens himself to the golden chain of obedience, 

every link of which is a promise.” 

12. This idea occurs frequently in the teachings of Jesus. See, 
for example, Matt. 7:7-11; 18:19; 21:22; John 14:13-14; 15:7; 

16:24. 

13. Abraham J. Heschel, The Sabbath: Its Meaning for Modem 
Man (New York: Farrar, Straus and Young, 1951), pp. 12, 14, 15. 
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by Sakae Kubo 


he Sabbath relates to both justification and 
sanctification. It points to the completion of the re¬ 
demptive activity of Christ as well as to His crea¬ 
tive activity, serving as a day of joyous celebration of this 
redemptive act. This paper attempts to show the relation¬ 
ship between these themes and the Sabbath. 

Man cannot save himself by works. Nothing that he per¬ 
forms or accomplishes is worth anything for his accep¬ 
tance with God. The keeping of the Sabbath, therefore, 
cannot help a sinner to be justified. On the contrary, the 
Sabbath itself is a sign of God’s grace, of the fact that sal¬ 
vation comes by nothing that man does but by everything 
that God does. 

The first Sabbath kept by the first pair came on the first 
day after their creation. Thus, they were invited to rest 

not because of anything they had done but because God 
had finished His work. They came to the Sabbath empty- 
handed of any human works; all they could do was to 
view what God had done for them. The Sabbath, being re¬ 
membered in their experience as their first day, continu¬ 
ally reminded them that they had nothing to offer to God. 
They were to accept the Sabbath as God’s gift to them. 

On the Sabbath, we are to cease from our own works. 
It is God’s invitation to us to look away from ourselves 
and our works, to Him and His works. On the Sabbath, 
God wants to remind us that human achievements and 
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human works must be put aside in His presence. He 
wants to remind us that we cannot justify ourselves and 
that we must not trust in our own ability and works. 

When we cease from our works, we realize that our 
works are not important. We can stop and the world still 
moves on without us. What we do, no matter how impor¬ 
tant, is not indispensable. We can stop our work, but the 
sustaining activity of God goes on. It is God’s activity that 

is important, not ours. The Sabbath also tells us that God 
takes the initiative 


He creates, He acts, He gives, He 
provides, He invites, He blesses, He sanctifies. We are the 

created recipients, the spectators, the guests. 

Even what is commanded can be prostituted by man as 
a claim for self-righteousness. Prayer, almsgiving and fast¬ 
ing can be and have all been used as works of the law to 
claim merit before God. And it is a recognized fact that 
the Sabbath, too, has been prostituted in this way. But 
something about the Sabbath militates against this legalis¬ 
tic spirit: its arbitrary character. The Sabbath command¬ 
ment does not merely command the keeping of a day but 
specifies what day this should be. The seventh day is not 
a natural day of worship connected with sowing or reap¬ 
ing, with the revolution of the sun or moon. It is not con¬ 
nected with any natural phenomenon in the heavens or on 
the earth such as are Passover, Pentecost, the Feast of 
Tabernacles and the new moons. It can be understood 


only by revelation as the day that memorializes God s rest 
from creation. Because it is somewhat of an arbitrary day, 
the keeping of the Sabbath on the seventh day is ulti¬ 
mately an act of obedient and self-renouncing faith in rec¬ 
ognition of God's sovereignty over us. 

God’s sovereignty over man and his time, manifested by 
the command to observe the Sabbath, is not limited to 
that day. God’s special claim on us on the Sabbath does 
not mean that we can do as we please the rest of the 
week. While all time is not holy time as the Sabbath is, it 
is time to be lived under the recognition that God is 
sovereign over us and that our life always must be lived 
in relationship to Him and His principles. 

The Sabbath command in a Jewish community where 
everyone keeps the Sabbath is not as great a challenge to 
man’s autonomy as it is in a pluralistic society where 
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competing claims are made, where frequently the customs 
and practices of the society go contrary to God’s com¬ 
mands. Such is the Sabbath in the contemporary society 
of the twentieth century. Not only must it seek to survive 
among those who espouse a Sunday-oriented world, but 
more so among those who recognize no day of worship. 
The leisure society has taken over the weekend without 
thought of any divine claims. The weekend is centered 
around selfish human pleasures. In such a context, God's 
claim of the seventh day is a challenge to man’s auton¬ 
omy. To many, such an interruption cannot be accepted. 
Some propose having religious services before the 
weekend so that the entire weekend can be enjoyed with¬ 
out interruption. The majority simply have no time for 
God. But God’s claim is insistent. If we are to worship 
God, we can do it only His way. We cannot manipulate 
God and His Sabbath to our own convenience. We may 
accept Him or we may not. But if we do, it will have to be 
on God’s terms, not ours. 

God knows that we need more than relaxation and lei¬ 
sure time. Man does not live by rest, relaxation and lei¬ 
sure alone: he also needs God. True fulfillment comes 
only as he makes the kingdom of God first and learns to 
value the things of the spirit and of eternity more than the 

things of time and of matter. 

The Sabbath, when understood as that which strips us 

of our works and our autonomy before God, cannot be 

used as a means of self-justification. Its very nature mili¬ 
tates against its being used in such a way. The Sabbath is 
truly the sign of God’s grace and sovereignty and of man’s 
receptivity and dependence. 

The Sabbath represents God’s initiative and man’s re¬ 
ceptivity. Receptivity is a passive act, but it is an act. God 
does not force His presence upon us. Instead, He says: 
“Behold, I stand at the door and knock; if any one hears 
my voice and opens the door, I will come in to him and 
eat with him, and he with me” (Rev. 3:20, R.S.V.). His 
presence is ours only if we open the door. Thus, the full 
meaning of the Sabbath is completed only when man re¬ 
sponds by accepting God’s presence in his life. 

This results in man’s becoming a “new creation." But 
man is not simply inert matter like the earth but a dynam- 
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ic personal being with a will. Therefore, 
creation” is not a finished product like the inanimate 
tion. Day by day, he must respond to God, accept God’ 
presence in his life, and live to God. As Ellen White 
states: “There is no such thing as instantaneous sanctifica¬ 
tion. True sanctification is a daily work, continuing as 
long as life shall last.”' 5 With Paul, the Christian must say: 
“I have been crucified with Christ; it is no longer I who 
live, but Christ who lives in me; and the life I now live in 
the flesh I live by faith in the Son of God, who loved me 
and gave himself for me” (Gal. 2 : 20). 

It is this experience of sanctification, as well as the ex¬ 
perience of justification, that the Sabbath signifies. For 
God says: “Moreover, I gave them my sabbaths, as a sign 
between me and them, that they might know that I the 
Lord sanctify them” (Ez. 20: 12). The Sabbath a sign 
that God had chosen Israel as His holy people. It did not 
simply signify holiness of time, but holiness in time, or 
holy people. But as Ezekiel explains further, Israel rebel¬ 
led against God in the wilderness, did not walk in His sta¬ 
tutes and profaned His Sabbaths. The profanation of the 
Sabbath is a natural consequence of rebellion and dis¬ 
obedience. 

The Sabbath implies a holy people, not simply a people 
arbitrarily set apart. God can set aside a segment of time 
or a piece of property and it becomes arbitrarily holy, but 
He cannot do the same with human beings. People must 
respond with a holy life, with a life of obedience. Faith 
must work through love (Gal. 5:6). Therefore, when God 
says that the Sabbath is a sign of sanctification, He means 
that it is a sign that sets His people apart by their 
exemplary lives of loyalty and obedience to His will and 
commandments. 

While it has been and is still possible to “keep” the Sab¬ 
bath yet live a life that denies any relationship to Jesus 
Christ, it is clear that this is a complete rejection of the 
meaning of the Sabbath. For the Sabbath points to a new 
creation and to a life of sanctification, holiness and obedi¬ 
ence. Sabbathkeeping by a person who denies the Lord of 
the Sabbath is a complete contradiction of terms. It is like 
saying one can be loyal and at the same time betray one’s 
nation. If we understand the meaning of the Sabbath as a 
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sign of sanctification, either we will feel uneasy about the 
contridiction between our lives and what the Sabbath 
stands for or we shall seek God's help to put our lives in 
harmony with the meaning of the Sabbath. 

Seventh-day Adventists affirm without reservation and 
in the clearest and most forceful words that the just shall 
live by faith. No one can be saved by works apart from 
grace. Only through the sacrifice of Christ can anyone 
hope to be saved. But we also believe that faith is dead if 
it does not produce fruits. Ellen White says: 

He who is trying to become holy by his own works in 

keeping the law is attempting an impossibility. All that 
man t an do without Christ is polluted with selfishness 

and sin. It is the grace of Christ alone, through faith, 
that can make us holy. 4 

As Paul says, faith works through love (Gal. 5:6), “for it 
is not the hearers of the law who are righteous before 
God, but the doers of the law who will be justified” (Rom. 
2: 13). The Sabbath both signifies God’s initiative and 
man’s response, a sign of his obedience and loyalty to 
God. The Sabbath, with the other commandments of God, 
challenges man’s seriousness in obeying God and tests the 
authenticity of his faith. 

We witness today all too frequently a spineless Chris¬ 
tianity — a great gulf separates what it says from what it 
does. This gulf has widened as the meaning of the Sab¬ 
bath as serious obedience to God in all walks of life has 
been forgotten, The emphasis has been on justification 
without sanctification, a spurious faith without cost Diet- 
rich Bonhoeffer writes: 

Cheap grace is the preaching of forgiveness without 

requiring repentance, baptism without church discipline, 
communion without confession, absolution without per¬ 
sonal confession. Cheap grace is grace without disci- 
pleship, grace without the cross, grace without Jesus 
Christ, living and incarnate. 5 

In the present milieu, the Sabbath confronts us as God’s 
challenge to our seriousness in accepting Christ. Since the 
world in its life and business is structured with Sunday as 
its rest day, the keeping of the seventh-day Sabbath today 
demands a radical, conscious, deliberate decision to fol- 
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low Christ. We affirm that "only he who believes is obe- 

I 

dient, and only he who is obedient believes. 

Bonhoeffer’s last statement is supported by New Testa¬ 
ment passages on the criterion of final judgment. For in¬ 
stance, Paul says: “For we must appear before the judg¬ 
ment seat of Christ, so that each one may receive good or 
evil, according to what he has done in the body” (II Cor. 
5:10). And again: “For he will render to every man ac¬ 
cording to his works” (Rom. 2 :6). This idea is not limited 
to Paul. We find it in First Peter and in Revelation. “If you 
invoke as Father him who judges each one impartially ac¬ 
cording to his deeds, conduct yourselves with fear 
throughout the time of your exile” (I Peter 1:7). “Behold, 
I am coming soon, bringing my recompense, to repay 
every one for what he has done” (Rev. 22:11; cf. 2:23; 
20:13). These passages surely do not imply that we shall 
be justified by our works. They imply what Bonhoeffer 
stated above: “Only the man who believes is obedient, and 
only he who is obedient believes.” Our works of faith are 
the means of testing whether we truly helieve, for genuine 
faith leads to obedience: works are the natural conse¬ 
quence of such faith and attest its genuineness. On the 
other hand, works of the law reveal a complete lack of 
faith in Jesus Christ but instead a trust in one’s own 
strength and righteousness. 

The Sabbath brings together this intimate relationship 
between justification and sanctification. As Donald 
Bloesch states: 

We are saved by grace alone, but we are saved for 
works and also through works in the sense that works 
that proceed from faith serve the advancement of our 

sanctification. 7 

Bloesch continues: 

.,. we must affirm God’s decision for us and our deci¬ 
sion in God. We must try to grasp the paradoxical unity 
of what God has done for us in Christ and what we can 
do in, with, and for Christ." 

Even in justification man has a part, for God does not jus¬ 
tify us against our will. Our part is to accept His offer. It 
is not enough to claim Christ’s death for us 2,000 years 
ago; we must demonstrate its efficacy today by a life lived 
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affording to His will. “It is not only the perfected life of 
Christ in the past but the faithful life of the believer in the 
present that makes salvation effectual. It is not only 
Christ's death on the cross but the bearing of the cross by 
the people of the church that prepares the way for ulti¬ 
mate victory. 

The priority of justification is fundamental. It must ever 
be kept in mind that man alone and in his own strength 
cannot do anything for his salvation. Yet, we must not 

think of the Christian as lifeless matter on whom and for 
whom God does everything. God’s initiative is basic but 
unless man responds in faith, there is no salvation for 
him. And the response in faith must be followed by the 
life of loving obedience. 

The Sabbath as a symbol of justification and sanctifica¬ 
tion brings these truths together and keeps us who are 
prone to be one-sided from falling into either error; justifi¬ 
cation by works or antinomianism (a flippant, superficial 
disregard of earnest, serious obedience in the Christian 
life). The Sabbath itself, because of what it symbolizes, 
warns us that it is not sufficient merely to maintain an 
outward observance. True Sabbath observance means that 
the Christian has responded to God’s claim on his life-and 
through the Spirit daily lives his life for God. When this is 
done, tbe truth of the intimate connection of justification 
and sanctification becomes a living reality. The symbol is 
realized and the meaning of the Sabbath is incarnated. 

The Sabbath relates not only to creation but also re¬ 
demption. Deuteronomy 5; 15 relates the two: “You shall 
remember that you were a servant in the land of Egypt, 
and the Lord your God brought you out thence with a 
mighty hand and outstretched arm; therefore the Lord 
your God commanded you to keep the sabbath day.” 
While, no doubt, there is a connection made between the 
servants in their midst (vs. 14) and Israel’s status as ser¬ 
vant in Egypt, suggesting that Israel should treat servants 
with consideration especially on the Sabbath, the em¬ 
phasis in the verse on God’s mighty deliverance of Israel 
points to the fact that the Sabbath should lend to reflec¬ 
tion of their great deliverance from bondage. In Exodus 
20, the observance of the Sabbath is connected with God 

as Creator: here, with God as Deliverer or Redeemer. The 
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idea of Creator leads to the idea of Redeemer: the two 
ideas are inextricably related. But from the experiential 

point of view, we encounter God as Redeemer before we 
recognize Him as Creator. 

In the Old Testament, especially Deuteronomy 5:12-15, 
the ideas of redemption and creation are closely con¬ 
nected. The same is true, although less explicitly, in the 
New Testament. Hans Walter Wolff makes a connection 
between the completion of God's creative activity and 
Jesus’ words (“It is finished”) as He dies. 1(1 With the utter¬ 
ance of those words the veil of the temple was rent in 
twain, signifying that the barrier between God and man 
was removed in the reconciling act of Christ. The work of 
redemption was completed, finished. “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself" (II Cor. 5:19). As it was 
on the sixth day of the first week when God had finished 
His creative work, so it was on the sixth day of passion 
week when Christ had completed His redemptive work. 
As, at the beginning, the Creator rested on the seventh 
day, so now the Redeemer rested on the seventh day. 

While the Sabbath memorializes the once-for-all re¬ 
demptive activity of Christ, the redemption of each person 
is considered a “new creation," “Therefore, if any one is in 
Christ, he is a new creation; the old has passed away, be¬ 
hold the new has come" (II Cor. 5: 7). In this sense also, 
creation and redemption are closely related. The work of 
Christ as Redeemer is viewed as a creative act. The result 

of His work as Redeemer is a “new creation.” Thus, both 
Christ’s general redemptive activity in passion week and 
His specific redemption of ourselves as individuals are 
memorialized on the Sabbath. The Sabbath as a memorial 
does not deal merely with the general redemptive activity 
of Christ but also with our individual redemption; not 
only with the objective act of Christ but also with our 
subjective response to it. 

As the Sabbath memorializes the completed activity of 
creation, so it now also memorializes the finished redemp¬ 
tive activity of the new creation in Christ. The Christian, 
as he celebrates the Sabbath, rejoices not only in God’s 
natural creation but also in God’s spiritual creation. He 
recognizes that “the power that created all things is the 
power that recreates the soul in His own likeness. 
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lebrates God’s creative activity in his life as the Sahbath 
•alls to his mind the time of his re-creation, his baptism. 
The Sabbath, then, is a weekly reminder of the once-and- 
for-all completed creation event, the onee-and-for-all com¬ 
pleted redemption of Christ, and also the same weekly re¬ 
minder of the once-and-for-all completed new creation. 

The Sabbath can only be a sign of God’s creative power 
in us if we indeed manifest in our persons the evidence of 
that power. We must in fact be a “new creation, 
bath has no meaning at all unless there is a conjunction 
of God's creative power and its accomplished result, in the 
life of the Sabbathkeeper. Holiness of time must, be 
matched by holiness of being. Holiness of time must be¬ 
come holiness in time. If this is true, Sabbathkeeping can 
never become a legalistic or nominal act. Truly, the sym¬ 
bol participates in the reality for which it stands. The Sab¬ 
bath does not become an abstract entity, a mere external 
sign, for the Christian participant (by the keeping of the 
Sabbath) with the reality of the “new creation” which the 
day symbolizes. The Sabbath as a sign of the creation of 
the world becomes personally meaningful only if the Sab¬ 
bath is first of all a sign of our “new creation.” 

The Sabbath has always had a joylul aspect to it. Isaiah 
called it “a delight" (Isa. 58 : 13). The Jews traditionally 

considered the Sahhath a day of delight to the extent that 
they forbade fasting on it. According to Samuel Dresner, 
“Even the seven days of shivah, the mourning period, are 
interrupted for the Sabbath. The famous story from the 
Talmud of how Beruriah, the wife of Rabbi Meir, delayed 
telling her husband the terrible news of the death of their 
two sons until the Sabbath had passed and night had 
fallen, became a living example in the countless Jewish 
homes through the ages, that one must take every precau¬ 
tion to preserve the sweet peace and joy of the Sab¬ 
bath. 

The Jews try in many ways to make the Sabbath a spe¬ 
cial day of delight. Adventists are likewise encouraged by 
Ellen White to make the Sahbath special. Parents espe¬ 
cially are admonished to do all in their power to “make 
the Sabbath . . . the most joyful day of the week. They 
can lead their children to regard it as a delight, the day of 
days, the holy of the Lord, honorable. 
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The Sabbath as a day of delight and joy takes 

heightened meaning for Christians because it points to the 
redemptive act of Christ which overshadows that of 
Moses as well as to our personal redemption from the 
bondage of sin. It calls to mind our liberation from the 

bondage of sin, our transfer from the world of darkness 
into the kingdom of light. It is well to “remember that you 

were at that time separated from Christ, alienated from 
the commonwealth of Israel and strangers to the 
nants of promise, having no hope and without God in the 
world. But now in Christ Jesus you who once were far off 
have been brought near in the blood of Christ" (Eph. 

2: 12, 13). 

The Sabbatb is a foundation of worship because it un¬ 
derscores the distinction between Creator and creatures 
which is the basis of worship. The Sabbath is also a 
ground of worship in that it is a festival of deliverance 
and redemption. This celebration takes place in the Sab¬ 
bath worship services. God’s people come together to 
praise God for His mighty acts in word, prayer and hymn; 
to hear again God’s word proclaimed, His mighty acts de¬ 
scribed, and the good news of salvation announced; to ac¬ 
cept this good news and to commit themselves anew to 
this God of grace by word and by symbol in their offer¬ 
ings to God. The central focus of every worship service 

must be what God has done for His people through Jesus 
Christ. The Sabbath is the celebration of redemption. 

There can be no thought of merit in attendance at wor¬ 
ship services. God’s people come because of what God 
has done. They worship with hearts grateful for the great 

deliverance they have received in Jesus Christ. They are 

like a gathering of men and women who have been res¬ 
cued by lifeguards from drowning, or prisoners of war 
who have been delivered by a conquering general from 
imprisonment. They worship without any thought of re¬ 
ward but only of gratitude and praise. They take part in 
the worship service joyfully, not apathetically or mechani¬ 
cally. Enthusiastically they sing hymns of praise to their 
Benefactor; cheerfully they bring their offerings because 
they remember what He has given them. With Paul they 

joyfully exult, “Thanks be to God for his inexpressible 
gift!" (II Cor. 9:15). 
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the* Scripture, the 1 history of redemption begins 
with God creating this planet and its creatures to 
enjoy eternal fellowship with Him and closes with 
the assurance that ultimately this original plan will be 
fulfilled when (iod Himself “will dwell with them and they 

shall be Ids people” (Rev. 21 

What role does the Sabbath play in this divine plan? 
Ileing the day when (lod first, ceased from His creative ac¬ 
tivity in order to establish a special relationship with His 
creatures by ('titering info human time and history, the 
Sabbath not. only inaugurates the history of mankind, but 
also epitomizes its ultimate consummation. The decisive 
divine acts of creation, redemption and the final restora¬ 
tion are all effectively symbolized and commemorated by 

this first divinely established institution, the Sabbath. In 
this study, we will focus our attention specifically on the 
redemptive meaning and function of the Sabbath. 

Although the account of creation presents the Sabbath 
basically as a cosmological institution designed to express 
God’s concern for, and satisfaction over, His complete 
and perfect creation, the Sabbath’s soteriological function 
can already be detected there in an embryonic form. 
Some of the verbs used to describe its institution 
foreshadow the redeeming work of Christ: “And on the 
seventh day God finished his work which he had done 
and he rested on the the seventh day from all his work 
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which he had done. So God blessed the seventh day and 

halloived it” (den. 2:2 -5). 

What is the meaning of (he divine Sahlmth rest 
apparent function is to explain that dod's original 
tion was “finished" and “done” (den. 

need of an evolutionary process to improve dod’s work¬ 
manship. There is, however, also a deeper meaning, al¬ 
though perhaps less apparent. By entering through the 
Sabbath into human time to give to His creatures not only 
things but also Himself, dod revealed His willingne 
enter into human flesh in order to become “Emmanuel, 
which means God with us" (Matt. 1 :23). 

Another redemptive implication can be seen in the as¬ 
surance of divine blessings: “dod blessed the seventh day" 
(den. 2:3; ef. Ex. 20:11). In the Old Testament, the no¬ 
tion of “hlessing" is concrete, expressing the promise of 
full and abundant life (den, 1 :22, 28; f): 1; 4b; 22-2(5; I’s. 
133:3). In the creation account, the blessing of the Sab¬ 
bath follows the blessing of the living creatures (den. 
1 :22) and of man (den. 1 :28). Being the final blessing, it 
expresses God’s ultimate and total blessing over His com¬ 
pleted and perfect creation. By blessing the Sabbath, dod 
promised to be mankind’s benefactor, reassuring all His 
creatures of full and abundant life. This sabbatical prom¬ 
ise after the fall became the token of the coming salvation 
of the Lord. 

Similarly, God’s “hallowing” (Gen. 2:3) of the Sabbath 
contains redemptive implications. Since the holiness of 
the Sabbath is determined by the special manifestation of 
God’s mysterious and majestic presence on this day (Ex. 
31:13; Ez. 20:20; cf Is. 1:12-15), through the Sabbath, 

God promises to bless His people with His holy presence. 
It is noteworthy that Adam’s first day of life was a Sab¬ 
bath day which he spent not admiring God doing creative 
marvels, but being in fellowship with Him. Since through 
the Sabbath God promised not only products but also His 
presence , the day could adequately become after the fall 

the fundamental base and background of all His sub¬ 
sequent saving activities. 

After creation, the manna is the next significant exam¬ 
ple of the redemptive function of the Sabbath. In this in¬ 
stance, the Sabbath is presented not as a cosmic structure 
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expressing the completion and perfection of God s crea¬ 
tion. but rather as a historic institution given to the new 
nation that God had miraculously deli roved from Egyptian 
bondage: '‘See the Lord has given yon the Sabbath” (Ex. 

lb:29b 

During the week, God revealed Himself through the 
prodigy of the manna, but on the Sabbath, through His in¬ 
visible, yet most direct, voice. In order to hear without in¬ 
terferences the Word of God on the Sabbath, it is neces¬ 
sary to look up and not down, to recede from the world 
of things and not to move, except on the plane of faith. 
By teaching the people to make adequate preparation to 

listen to, and to trust, the Word of God, the Sabbath in 
the manna event becomes the medium to restore that di¬ 
vine-human trust-relationship broken by the fall and by 

the Egyptian bondage. 

The manna experience was the prelude to God's greater 
revelation of Himself and of the meaning of the Sabbath 
at Mount Sinai. At this mountain, God provided to the 
people a fuller manifestation of His glorious presence and 
of His precepts. The Sabbath’s role in this event of salva¬ 
tion history is evident in the septenary structure now 
used to describe the permanence of God's glory on Sinai: 

The glory of the Lord settled on Mount Sinai and the 

cloud covered it six days; and on the seventh day he 

called to Moses out of the midst of the cloud (Ex. 

24 : 16 ). 

Ellen White comments that “upon the seventh day, which 
was the Sabbath, Moses was called up into the cloud. 

Why was Moses invited to enter into the glorious pres¬ 
ence of God on the Sabbath day? Does God’s invitation 
perhaps unveil the essence of the divine Sabbath rest 
(which in the creation narrative hides a certain mystery), 
namely, the day when God especially blesses His crea¬ 
tures with His holy presence? Several elements of the 
Sinai revelation suggest that the Sabbath is now used to 
personalize the holy presence of God. Not only does God 
invite Moses into His presence on a Sabbath, but also 
through the Sabbath commandment He urges all the 
people to cultivate His holy presence by making adequate 
preparation for the day (Ex. 20:8-10). Moreover, from 
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Sinai the Lord explicitly declares the Sabhath to he 
petual covenant sign designed to remind “that I, the Lord 

sanctify you" (Ex. 51 : Id). 

These blessings of the Sabbath were designed to 
stantly remind the Israelites of God's past, present and fu¬ 
ture saving activities. The Exodus version of the Sabbath 

commandment, for instance, emphatically enjoins that rest 

be granted to all, including the animals (Ex. 20:10), in 
order to guarantee to all the members of the Hebrew soci¬ 
ety the freedom from bondage newly granted by Yahweh 
(Ex. 20:2). This redemption motif is stated even more 
explicitly in the Deuteronomic version of the command¬ 
ment: “You shall rememher that you were a servant in the 
land of Egypt and the Lord your God brought you out 
thence with a mighty hand and an outstretched arm: 

therefore the Lord your God commanded you to keep the 
Sabbath day" (I)eut. 5 : 15). 

Hans Walter Wolff well remarks that “on every Sabbath 
Israel is to remember that her God is a liberator."" The 
liberation from the hardship of work and from social in¬ 
equities, which both the weekly and annual Sabbaths 
granted to all the members of the Hebrew society, not 
only recalled the past historical exodus deliverance; but 
also foreshadowed the fuller redemption the Messiah 
would one day bring to His people. The Messianic age of 
the ingathering of all the nations is in fact described in 

Isaiah as the time when “from Sabbath to Sabbath all 


a per- 


con- 


flesh shall come to worship before me (66:23). The ex¬ 
perience of the Sahbath rest-mmuthah, which A. .1. Hes- 
chel defines "as happiness and stillness, as peace and har- 

is frequently identified both in the writings of the 


: 


mony 

prophets and in the Talmudic literature with the Mes¬ 
sianic age, commonly known as the end of days or the 
world to come. 


This prevailing Messianic-redemptive understanding of 
the Sabbath explains why Christ, in His inaugural address 
delivered on a Sabbath at the synagogue of Nazareth, an¬ 
nounced His mission by quoting the sabbatical message of 
Isaiah 61 : 1-2 (cf. 58 :6) which says: “The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he has annointed me to preach 
good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim re¬ 
lease to the captives and recovering of sight to the blind, 
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to sot at liberty those who are oppressed, to proclaim the 

'ptable year of the Lord” (Mark 3: 2, (i). 

The redemptive significance of the Sabbath is brought 
out even more explicitly in the healing of the crippled 

(Luke Id: 10-17). Three times, in fact, the Savior 

Ittein." To the woman who for 18 

years had been “bent over," Christ said: “Woman, you are 
freed from your infirmity.” The ruler of the synagogue be¬ 
came indignant, over Christ’s healing act. For him, the 
Sabbath meant rules to obey, rather than people to love 
and save, To clarify the latter meaning of the Sabbath, the 
Lord addressed the ruler first by referring to a rabbinical 
concession: “You hypocrites! Does not each of you on the 
Sabbath untie his ox or his ass from the manger and lead 
it away to water it?” (Luke 13: 15). Then building upon 

the concept of untying an animal, Christ draws the obvi¬ 
ous conclusion on the form of a rhetorical question: “And 
ought not this woman, a daughter of Abraham whom 

Satan bound for eighteen years, be loosed from this bond 

on the Sabbath day?" (Luke 13 : 16). 

Arguing from a minor to a greater case, Christ shows 
how the Sabbath had been paradoxically distorted. It was 
legitimate to untie an ox or an ass from his manger (pos¬ 
sibly because a day without water may have resulted in 
loss of weight and consequently in less marketing value), 
yet a suffering woman could not be released on such a 
day from her physical and spiritual infirmity. What a per¬ 
version of the Sabbath! It was necessary, therefore, for 
Christ to act deliberately on the Sabbath against prevail¬ 
ing misconceptions in order to restore the day to God’s 

intended purpose. 

Two Sabbath miracles reported by John (5:1-18; 9:1- 

41) further exemplify the relationship between the Sab¬ 
bath and Christ’s redemptive ministry. Both healed men 

had been chronically ill: one invalid for 38 years and the 
other blind from birth. In both cases, the Pharisees for¬ 
mally accused Christ of Sabbathbreaking for instructing 

the invalid to carry his pallet and for preparing clay for 
the blind man. To defend Himself against the accusation 
of Sabbathbreaking, Christ made a memorable statement: 
“My Father is working still, and I am working” (John 
5:17; cf. 9:4). 
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Some critics use this passage to discredit the 
notion of Clod's observing the Sabbath. They argue that 
Christ, by saying that His Father has been 
now 


Genesis 


working until 

in creative activities, implicitly denies that God has 
ever experienced the creation Sabbath rest. Is this inter¬ 
pretation correct? Is Christ referring to creative or re¬ 
demptive activity when speaking of the “working until 

now" of the Father? The notion of a continuous divine 
creation, though present in Hellenistic Judaism, is foreign 

to the teaching of the Gospel of John. For the latter “all 
things were made" (I :3) by C hrist at an indefinite distant 

past known as “beginning” (1 : 1). 

In the Gospel of John, the works of God are identified 
with, and manifested in, the saving ministry of Christ: 

“This is the work of God, that you belie re in hint whom 

he has sent" (John 6:29; cf. 5:36; 10:37, 38; 14:11; 

15 :24). The redemptive nature of the works of God is ab¬ 
solutely clear in the healing of the blind man. since this 
act is explicitly described as the manifestation of “the 
works of God" (John 9:3). To understand the force of 
Christ’s defense, we need to remember that the Sabbath is 
linked both to the cosmos through creation (Gen. 2:2-3) 
and to redemption through the e.codus (I)eut. 5:15; Ex. 
20:8-10). While, by interrupting all secular activities, the 

Israelite was remembering the Creator-God, by ac ting 
mercifully toward fellow-beings he was imitating the Re¬ 
deemer-God. On the basis of this theology of the Sabbath 
admitted by the Jews, Christ defends the legality of the 
“working” that He and His Father perform on the Sabbath, 
since their works consist in raising the dead, and in con¬ 
ducting a saving judgment. 

To silence the echo of the controversy, Christ wisely 
adds the example of the circumcision (John 7 : 22-24). The 
Lord argues that if it is legitimate on the Sabbath for the 
priests to mutilate one of the 248 parts of the human 
body (that was the Jewish reckoning) in order to mediate 
through the rite of the circumcision the salvation of the 
covenant, there is no reason to be “angry” with Him for 
restoring on that day the “whole body of man." The Sab¬ 
bath is for Christ the day to work for the redemption of 
the whole man. In fact, in both healings, Christ looked for 
the healed men later on the same day to minister to their 
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spiritual needs (John 5: 14; fl: du-aH). 

conclude, l here fort*, that the expressions “The 

is working stiff" (John 5:17) and “me must 
>rk ... while it is day" (John 0:4), which wen 1 spoken 

l>y Jesus to defend His saving Sabbath ministry, refer not 
to the works of creation but to those of redemption, (iod 
rested at the completion of creation, but because of sin, 
Ih' is ‘working still" to accomplish its restoration. 

This redemptive function of the Sabbath is further 
clarified in tin 1 episode of the plucking of the ears of corn 
by the disciples on a Sabbath day (Mark 2 :24-28; Matt. 
12; 1 -S; Luke ti: 1-5). To defend the conduct of His disci¬ 
ples from tiie charge of Sabbathbreaking, Christ, advances 
two arguments. First, He reasons that, if it was right for 
David to allay his hunger by eating of the holt/ /mw/, then 
it is legitimate also for (he disciples to provide for their 

needs by plucking ears of grain during the holy fimr of 
the Sabbath. Holy bread and holy time can lie list'd excep¬ 
tionally to meet human needs, because the purpose of the 

Sabbath commandment is not. to deprive, but. to ensure 
life (Mark 2:27). The second argument is drawn from the 
example of the priests. On I In* Sabbath, Christ points out, 
the priests work even more intensively in the temple 
(Num. 2H;fM0), performing a host of activities 
the ordinary person. Vet, they are “guiltless" (Matt. 12; a) 
because of the redemptive nature of their S; 
designed to provide forgiveness and salvation to needy 
sinners. Since Christ is "something greater than tin* tem¬ 
ple” (Matt. 12:<>), having come to fulfill its function and 
services, He also can legitimately intensify on the Sabbath 
His ministry of salvation on behalf of needy sinners; and 
what lie does, His followers must do likewise. 

For Christ, the Sabbath is "mercy and not sacrifice” 
(Mall. 12:7), the memorial of the divine redemption from 
both the bondage of Egypt (l)eut 

sin (Luke 5: IH-lf); Li: Hi; John 5 : 17). The order of true 
Kahhalh service which Jesus sets up requires first a living- 
loving service to human needs and then fulfillment of cul- 
tic prescriptions. 

In the light of this fundamental redemptive value of the 

■ 

Sabbath, we should consider the meaning of Christ’s sum¬ 
mons recorded in Matthew as a preface to the episode we 
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have just mentioned. The Savior says: 

Come unto me. all who labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. Take 

learn from me; for I am gentle and lowly in heart 

you will find rest for your souls. Kor mv yoke 

1 i i 

and my hurtk'n is light (Man. 


my yoki 1 upon you and 

and 


is nasv 


: 2S-:t(M. 


What is the rest that Christ promises to those who come 

to Hint and learn from Hint? Several commentators have 
noted that Christ's pronouncement was apparently made 

on a Sabbath since it is connected with the following 

12: 1) which begins the abovc-men- 

exists. therefore. 


verse ( At that time, 
tioned Sabbath episode. The possibility 
that the rest promised by .lesus is. as stated bv J. 
Danielou, "the anapnusis rest of the true Sabbath. 


n 


this case, Christ s Sabbath rest is viewed ;ls an 
yoke” and a "light burden,” possibly by contrast 
yoke of rabbinical Sabbath requirements which 

heavily upon the people. 

What is, then, the new "Sahbalh rest” that Christ niters 
to those who labor in vain to procure rest for themselves 
by fulfilling burdensome legal obligations? Since we 
noticed earlier that Jesus made the Sabbath the lilting 
symbol of His redemptive mission. His Sabbath rest 
granted to hurdened souls must he not a newer or simpler 
set of rules on how to keep the day. hut a fuller experi¬ 
ence on that day of the blessing of salvation. Through the 
Sabbath rest, Christ offers not merely physical relaxation, 
but the peace and joy of His forgiveness and redemption. 

This redemptive meaning of the Sabbath is relieded in 
Hehrews (4:2-11), where God's people are reassured of 
the permanence of the blessings of the “Sabbath rest" and 
are exhorted to accept them. The author rejects the tem¬ 
poral notion of the Sabhath rest understood us entrance 
into the land of Canaan (I)eut. 12 : Ik 25: 111), since lit* ar¬ 
gues that the land which Joshua gave to the Israelites is 
not the “Sabbath rest" which God has made available to 
His people since creation. The latter can be experienced 
by believing, obeying and accepting “today” the "good 
news” of salvation. The Sabbath rest that remains for the 
people of God is, for the author of Hebrews, not a mate¬ 
rial experience reserved exclusively for the Jewish nation. 


easv 

* 

with tile 
weighed 
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but rather a permanent spiritual blessing available to all 
who enter by faith into God’s rest (Heb. 4 :2, 3, 11). 

This brief survey of the redemptive meaning and func¬ 
tion of the Sabbath has shown that the day is the first and 
most revealing symbol of God’s gracious concern for His 
creatures. It originated as the fitting expression of a per¬ 
fect divine-human relationship where God blessed His 
creatures not merely with things, but also with His holy 
presence. After the fall of man, the Sabbath was reiterated 
at various moments of the history of salvation to provide 
to God's people the assurance of the final redemption. 

The supreme revelation of the redemptive meaning of 
the Sabbath is found in the Messianic claims and Sabbath 
ministiy of Christ. Not only did Jesus announce His mis¬ 
sion as the fulfillment of the sabbatical promises of re¬ 
demption (Luke 4: 18-19), but also on the Sabbath, He in¬ 
tensified His work of salvation (John 5 : 17; 9 : 4) on behalf 
of needy sinners so that souls whom “Satan bound” (Luke 
13:10) might experience and remember the Sabbath as 
the day of their liberation. Moreover, Christ completed 
His redemptive mission on this earth on a Friday after¬ 
noon, and having said “it is finished” (John 19:30), He 
hallowed the Sabbath by resting in the tomb (Luke 23:53- 
54; Matt. 27 :57-60; Mark 15:42, 46). As the Sabbath rest 

at the end of creation (Gen. 2:2-3) expressed the satisfac¬ 
tion and joy of the Godhead over a complete and perfect 
creation, so the Sabbath rest now at the end of Christ’s 
earthly mission expressed the rejoicing of the Godhead 
over the complete and perfect redemption restored to 

man. In the light of Christ’s teaching and ministry, the 
Sabbath rest epitomizes the blessings of salvation which 
the Savior provides to sin-burdened souls. The believer 
who on the Sabbath stops his doing to experience his 

being saved by divine grace, renounces human efforts to 

■ 

work out his own salvation and acknowledges God as the 
author and finisher of his salvation. 
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GOD HLESSES THE SEVENTH DAY 
77? is thirteen tk-centui'y mosaic from Saint Mark's ('athedrul in Veu- 

ice is exciting because it is entirety possible that the artist in Venice 
depended for his model on much eariie7\ sixth-century nntsaics or 

manuscript ittu stmt ions emphasizing the Sabbath, (page 65 upper) 


JESUS EXORCISING MAN 
JESUS HEALING MAN AT FOOL OF HETHESDA 


77?^ two tableaus depicting scenes from the life of Christ atv fxirt of 
an alter veil which sensed as a kind nf biblium pauperum (illiterate's 

Bible), containing one hundred paintings of Old and New Testament 
themes. Completed in 1458 in the town oj Gurk, Austria . the “Fasten- 

tuch 

square meters (955 sq^ ftJ and is the oldest pirsenrd veil of its kind 
In the early Middle Ages once a year the altar was wiled during rites 

of penance and fasting 


or "veil of fasting”, is a gigantic canvas measuring 88? 


a practice continued in Gurk to this day. 
Two of the tableaus depict Christ performing minuies on the Sab¬ 
bath: exorcising the man with a demon and healing the taint* man by 
the'pool of Bethesda. (page 65 lower left) (page 65 lower right) 


CHRIST ENCOUNTERS THE PHARISEES IN A CORNFIELD 

Martin Van Valckenhorch places Christ and His disciples confront¬ 
ing the Pharisees concerning the plucking of grain on the Sabbath 
into a typical Flemish farm scene, (page 66 and 67 center) 

THE SEVENTH DAY OF CREATION 

John Cobum's tapestry is one of seven richly colored wall-hangings 
at the John F. Kennedy Center in Washington t D. C. depicting the 
days of creation . The artist says that he u thought of the seventh day 

day of grand achievement rather than as a day of rest ." (page 68) 
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by Roy Branson 


he Sabbath was never a haven of solitude, but al¬ 
ways an invitation to fellowship. When man first 
entered the seventh day, he was accompanied by 
“every' living thing that moves upon the earth” (Gen 
1 :28). God and His creation were closer than they would 
ever be again, Man and woman could “hear the sound of 
the Lord God walking in the garden in the cool of the 
day" (Gen. 3 : 8). They could feel the breath of God’s pres¬ 
ence. 

Eden was not a refuge for mystics. Instead of private 
intuition, there was conversation. God directed man and 
woman to oversee “every beast of the field and every bird 
of the air,” which the Lord God brought “to the man to 
see what he would call them” (Gen. 2 : 19). God did not 
draw mankind into a mystical oneness with Him. Rather, 
there was a walking and talking in the garden, the giving 
and accepting of responsibility. Eden was the joy of fel¬ 
lowship. 

The garden of delight became the setting for tragedy 
when human fellowship wrongly became opposed to fel¬ 
lowship with God. The result of man’s decision was not 
the creation of evil matter or of demons, but of loneliness, 
separation from God and alienation from the land and 
God’s other creatures. Work became labor, responsibility 

turned to drudgery. When “the Lord God sent him forth 

from the garden to till the ground from which he was 
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taken ” man was doomed to turn even against himself. 
“The flaming sword which turned every way," made man 
an exile from the fellowship (Gen. 3 :23, 24). 

Yet, the Sabbath remained — not a garden, but a mo¬ 
ment of delight, not a place to touch divinity, but a time 
to feel God's atmosphere. It became a day to remember 
God, and “all the work that he had done 


a day to fellow¬ 
ship with God and His creatures. In remembering, human 

beings could maintain some sense of their origins, of who 
they were and what was important. The Sabbath provided 
a time to experience freedom from the demands of a cre¬ 
ation that had become burdensome, a time once again to 
relish all God’s creatures. Eden was lost, but the Sabbath 
remained to knit all people with God and creation. 

By the time of the exodus from Egypt, space had be¬ 
come an enemy. The alienation from the soil included all 
that could be fashioned from the soil: palaces, temples 
and burial places. Huge buildings in space demanded not 

fellowship, but slave labor. The ground from which man 
had been formed was about to swallow him. Instead of 


delighting in God’s creation, he drew back in fear. 

Into this chaos, God entered to restore some semblance 
of creation’s original freedom and fellowship. With a 
mighty hand and outstretched arm, God released the He¬ 
brews from the dust into which they were being ground. 
Man was not. created to be a beast of burden. Man was 
made to be free, to converse, to walk and talk in the cool 
of the day. 

The conversation could not be so intimate as in Eden. 
The distance between God and man had to be bridged 
with thunders, lightnings, trumpet blasts and smoke. 
God’s first words heightened the sense of His transcen¬ 
dence. First, Yahweh commanded that there could be no 
other gods. He would countenance no pretenders, Second, 
He would not allow idols or images. Third, Yahweh would 
not accept casual and disrespectful use of His name. 

In another sense, God was clearing away barriers to His 
presence. He was rejecting all lesser divinities, spirits or 
revered ancestors as avenues of communion with Him. 
Nothing in space — neither buildings, nor kingdoms, nor 
even deities — was to separate Him from His people. The 
Sabbath was the alternative to the pagan pantheon. It was 
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moment when God would be transcendent to human 
tampering, yet remain present with men. In the Sabbath, 
man could know God directly, not through incantations, 
bloodletting or sacrifice of children, but in time shared 
completely. 

As at creation, God did not come to isolated individu- 

■ 

als, but to a community, In Eden, He came to the whole 
creation, but creation, in the form of man, broke that re¬ 
lationship. God did not locate another place for close fel¬ 
lowship with human beings, but He did find a time, the 

Sabbath day, and a community, Israel. 

A day was an appropriate way to restore fellowship. As 
Abraham Joshua Heschel says: 

Every one of us occupies a portion of space, takes it 
up exclusively. The portion of space which my body oc¬ 
cupies is taken up by myself in exclusion of anyone 
else. Yet no one possesses time. There is no moment 
which 1 possess exclusively. This very moment belongs 
to all living men as it belongs to me. We share time; we 

own space. Through ownership of space, 1 am a rival of 
all other beings; through living in time, 1 am a contem¬ 
porary of all other beings. 1 

Time can be shared. God can be invisible and still share a 
day with mankind; He can share a day with one person 

and still share a day with others. More than that, by shar¬ 
ing a day with many, God can bring all together without 
crowding any out. 

God’s restoration of fellowship hegan with Israel’s liber¬ 
ation. Still, God’s freeing Israel from, tyranny did not free 
them for fellowship. Before the Sinai experience, Israel 

was still only a collection of wandering, former slaves. 

Dissension separated one from another, and discussions 
turned into strife. But the presence of God transformed 
freedom into fellowship. By restoring the Sabbath, 
Yahweh brought out of chaos a new creation: the people 
of God. 

Israel’s common relationship to Yahweh brought them 
into fellowship with one another. Sharing a Sabbath with 
God and other human beings combined in them a rever¬ 
ence for God with a respect for others. The covenant be¬ 
tween God and Israel created solemn obligations among 
people. No one could ever remember the Sabbath and 


a 
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forget either God or fellow men. For one day in the week, 
the fellowship of Eden was restored. 

The Sabbath is the arch holding together the structure 
of the law. Coming as it does between the outline of 
mitment to God and obligations to fellow men, the Sab¬ 
bath commandment is the hinge of the two tables of 
stone. Sabbath fellowship is to renew covenant promises 
to both God and man. “The people of Israel shall keep the 
Sabbath, ohserving the Sabbath throughout their genera¬ 
tions, as a perpetual covenant” (Ex. 31 : Hi). 

Of course, Israel did not consistently keep the perpetual 
covenant. When Israel divorced worship of God from obli¬ 
gations to one another, God sent the prophets as His 
spokesmen. Jeremiah, at God's bidding, stood before the 
temple in Jerusalem where Sabbath worship took place 
and mimicked the invocations of the pious worshipers. 
Their cliches were a mockery of God’s covenant com¬ 
mands: 


com- 


Do not trust in these deceptive words: “This is the 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple 
of the Lord” (Jer. 7:5). 

Behold you trust in deceptive words to no avail. Will 
you steal, murder, commit adultry, swear falsely, burn 
incense to Baal, and go after other gods that you have 
not known, and then come and stand before me in this 

house, which is called by my name, and say, “We are 

delivered 

tions? (Jer. 7:8-10). 

The Sabbath should have reminded Israel that worship of 
God and justice to fellow men go together. 

Through the prophets, God announced that Sabbath fel¬ 
lowship burst the bounds of human convention. Israel re¬ 
ceived a special message for those often regarded by Is¬ 
rael as outside the covenant community. The Sabbath was 
a time when they too could eryoy fellowship with God, 
when they could know in the present that they would de¬ 
light in a future fellowship. In the Sabbath, God drew all 
men to Him: 

To the eunuchs who keep my sabbaths, who choose 
the things that please me, and hold fast my coven¬ 
ant ... And the foreigners who join themselves to the 


only to go on doing all these abomina- 
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Lord ... Everyone who keeps the Sabbath, and does not 

profane it, and holds fast my covenant 
bring to my holy mountain, and make them joyful in my 

house of prayer... For my house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all peoples (Isa. 56 :3-8). 


These I will 


Clearly, the prophets saw the Sabbath as more than a 
weekly restoration of a past garden of delight. They 
looked upon the Sabbath as a fellowship that was to in¬ 
clude all people in a covenant of Sabbath joy. 

The fulfillment of the covenant did not come at Sinai or 


in the prophets. The fullest entrance of God into fellow¬ 
ship with man was the life lived with and for human be- 

the birth, ministry, death and resurrection of Jesus 


mgs 
of Nazareth. 


The first three chapters of Matthew dealing with Jesus 
life, from His birth to early ministry, are full of references 
to Jesus’ coming as vindicating the words of the prophets 
and the covenant they renewed. Matthew’s first reference 
emphasized that as God fellowshiped with human beings 
in the Sinai covenant and in the prophetic word, so now 
more completely, in the words of Isaiah, Jesus is “Em¬ 
manuel, God with us” (Matt. 1:22; cf. Isa. 7:14). Luke 
praises Jesus' coming with hymns taken from the 
prophets. Such central parts of Christian worship as the 
angel’s Annunciation, Mary’s Magnificat and Simeon’s 

Nunc Dimitis are all rephrasings of prophetic passages. 

The culmination of these hymns and blessings celebrat¬ 
ing the incarnation of Christ was Christ’s inaugural Sab¬ 
bath sermon. Jesus announced that He was the embodi¬ 
ment of the prophetic word 
the covenant. To restore humanity to fellowship with God, 
the covenant must be reestablished. Quoting Isaiah, Jesus 

announced: 


the Word that had renewed 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has an- 

nointed me to preach good news to the poor. 

lie has sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty those who are oppressed, to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord. 

(Luke 4:18, 19; cf. Isa. 61 :1, 2; 58:6) 

Nothing could be more dramatic in the long history of the 
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covenant than Jesus’ simple statement following this read¬ 
ing: “Today this scripture has been fulfilled in your hear¬ 
ing” (Luke 4:21). No wonder the people thought He 
spoke as one who had authority. God would not forget 
His covenant, or His people. Truely the prophetic, coven¬ 
ant Word “became flesh and dwelt among us” (John 
1 : 14). 

emphasized the message of the prophets: fellowship with 
God means fellowship with mankind. It is impossible to 
share a day with God and simultaneously oppress the 
sick, the broken and the maimed. Immediately after re¬ 
porting the inaugural sermon, Luke begins his account of 
Jesus’ healing miracles which took place on the Sabbath. 
Seven times during His ministry Christ performed mira¬ 
cles on the Sabbath, each time establishing that the God 
of the Sabbath 


of the covenant 


was the God who fel- 
lowshiped with all people, no matter how poor or oppres¬ 
sed. 


In His ministry and nature, Christ united the divine and 
the human. Many theologians have struggled to establish 
the nature of Christ in spatial terms. Orthodox Christian¬ 
ity, after a painful period of discussion, agreed that Christ 
was not partly divine and partly human, but wholly man. 
It has not always been easy to grasp this concept, but the 
Sabbath, a temporal symbol, provides a fresh perspective. 
People cannot divide time. They exist fully in the Sabbath, 
yet share it completely with God, Each week, in ex 

periencing the Sabbath that is indivisible, people know a 

Christ whose time and existence were wholly God’s and 

wholly man’s. No wonder that Christ’s Sabbath actions for 
human beings were directed to God, and worship of God 
propelled Him back toward His fellow human beings. 

Yet, the ministry and nature of Christ’s incarnation did 
not alone renew God’s fellowship with humanity. It was 
the death and resurrection of Christ that allowed fellow¬ 
ship with God to be a perpetual covenant. The triumph of 
the cross over usurping powers not only freed mankind 
from the tyranny of death and fate, but also guaranteed 
that God and man would not ultimately remain separated. 
In the Sabbath, a person is renewed by participating in 
Christ’s Sabbath rest from the cross. “We should 

Jonathan Edwards says, “have sympathy with Christ in 
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Hus joy, He was refreshed on this day; we should be re¬ 
freshed as those whose hearts are united with His.” 2 

Christ conquered the rebellious, principalities, powers, 

dominions and authorities and became the “head over all 
things for the church, which is His body, the fullness of 
Him who fills all in all” (Eph. 1 :23). It is supremely im¬ 
portant that Christ did not merely come to earth, have 
some visions, speak a few wise sayings and depart. 
Rather, Christ, like Yahweh at Sinai, created a new cove¬ 
nant community. He chose the twelve and sent out the sev¬ 
enty. He prayed that they would “love one another . . . 
by this all men will know that you are my disciples” (John 

17:6; 13:35). The Word that was made flesh and dwelt 
among us was not a secret saying, a private word to scat¬ 
tered individuals, but a public ministry. The death and 
resurrection created a community which lived, flourished 
and became the body of Christ, the new testament of God 
in the world. 

The church embodied Christ in its communal celebra¬ 
tions of God’s redeeming and reconciling acts. The special 
days and actions of the Christian church recreated for 
human beings the quality of God's acts of liberation and 
fellowship. Revered theologians of the Christian church, 
such as Augustine and Calvin, so appreciated the Sabbath 
as a memorial and foretaste of God’s reconciling work 
that they named the Sabbath, along with baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, a sacrament. Calvin states that in the Sab¬ 
bath “a very close correspondence appears between the 
outward sign and the inward reality.” 1 Thus, “the Sabbath 
was a sacrament, since it was a visible figure of an invisi¬ 
ble grace.” 4 Like the other sacraments celebrated by the 
Christian community, the Sabbath is a memorial of past 
relationships with God, a present awareness of God’s 
presence and a promise of God’s future full and perfect 
fellowship with liberated and redeemed mankind. 

A closer examination of the parallels between baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper and the Sabbath heightens the apprecia¬ 
tion of each. Baptism, Paul believed, recreated the experi¬ 
ence of two past events. As Israel in the exodus entered 
the water as slaves and emerged free from the oppressing 
Egyptian armies, so sinners enter the waters of baptism 
and emerge free from sin (I Cor. 1:1,2). Baptism is also a 
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reenactment of Christ s burial and resurrection (Horn. 

bC}, 4). Moreover, in rising from the water, as Christ rose 
front the grave, the baptized are promised that they 

be part of the future, permanent resurrection. Tims, hap 
tism points back to Israel and Christ, as well as forward 
to the Second Coming (Rom. Likewise, the Sabbath 

fellowship is not only with redeemed Israel and a risen 
Saviour, but also with a returning Lord. 

The Lord's Supper also draws participants into fellow- 
ship with Cod. Christians sometimes forget that the Lord’s 

Supper (or Last Supper) was indeed a meal, the Passover 
meal, memorializing Israel’s redemption from Egypt. 
Along with baptism, the Lord’s Supper points back to 
Christ. He was the perfect paschal lamb around which a 
new Israel, a renewed covenant community, w'as forming. 

As Christians partake of the Lord's Supper, they renew 
within themselves Cod’s unique act of salvation in Christ. 
They enter into the special fellowship Christ’s act creates. 
Just as baptism points to the future, so also the Lord's 
Supper invites Christians to look forward to the heavenly 
marriage supper with the Lamb. .Jesus told His disciples at 
the Last Supper, “I shall never eat again until it is fulfilled 
in the kingdom of Cod” (Luke 22 : Hi). 

What baptism is once in a life, and Lord’s Supper is 

a sacrament of 


wi 


quarterly, the Sabbatli is every week 
Cod’s redeeming fellowship. Like baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, the Sabbath stretches man’s experience hack into 
the past, to the creation and the redemption of Israel. 
Sabbath fellowship is the fellowship of man saved from 
nonexistence and slavery. It includes the stranger within 
the gates, the prisoner, the blind and the oppressed. The 
Sabbath points back also to Christ’s ultimate act of rede¬ 
mption and reconciliation, His conquering the powers and 
principalities of evil through His death on the cross. Each 

Sabbath is a baptism into His death and burial rest and a 
reviving to a newly refreshed life. Each Sabbath is also a 
holy communion, a fellowship with Christ, who shares 
human time and shares Himself. 


As baptism and the Lord s Supper refer to the past and 
anticipate the future, so the Sabbath points to God's past 
and future fellowship with mankind. The renewing com¬ 
panionship of Sabbath rest assures man that he will be a 
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part of that coming perfect community. The fellowship re¬ 
lished in and with Christ on His holy day is a promise of 
the approaching great Day of the Lord. The Sabbath rest 
is a weekly baptism into Christ, a holy communion with 
God the Saviour. 

Sabbath fellowship creates the desire for a more inti¬ 
mate relationship with God; creation week moved to the 
crescendo of the final day and communion with God. The 
Sabbath was not a peaceful interlude, but the climax of 
creation. The seventh day has always drawn man forward. 
Celebration of the Sahhath pointed the prophets’ vision 
toward the triumph of the Last Day. Christ Himself iden¬ 
tified the Sabbath with the messianic age. Because of His 
victorious Sahhath of the passion week, Hebrews says 
“the promise of entering Ilis rest remains” (Heb. 4:1). 
The church has continued to anticipate in the completion 
of each week the culmination of history. John Calvin 
taught the Reformation that “the Lord through the seventh 
day has sketched for his people the coming perfection of 
His Sabbath in the Last Day,’” In eighteenth-century 
America, Jonathan Edwards preached that the Sabbath, “a 
pleasurable and joyful day,” was “an image of the future 
heavenly rest of the church. 

The climax towards which the whole creation groans is 

not an escape for individual souls. God is not merely 
rescuing isolated individuals, but fulfilling a covenant with 

His people. The day of the Son of Man is a day when 
every eye shall see Him: “For as the lightning flashes and 

lights up the sky from one side to the other, so will the 

Son of Man be in His day” (Luke 17:24). That “future, 

perfect eternal Sabbath of the Last Day" is no more a pri¬ 
vate rest than was Eden or the exodus. 7 Hebrews prom¬ 
ises that “there remains a sabbath rest for the people of 

God” (Heb. 4 : 9). 

For the believing community, Sabbath rest cannot be 
Sabbath apathy. Entering the Sabbath does mean one can 
rest in Christ’s completed work of redemption. “Whoever 
enters God’s rest also ceases from bis labors as God did 
from His” (Heb. 4:10) and is released from trying to 
achieve salvation through diligent effort. But the quality of 
Sabbath rest is not listless indifference. Christ’s work 
gives the people of God the assurance to make the Sab- 
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bath a day of celebration. The Lord's return is certain. 
Each Sabhath can already participate in the victory of the 
(ireat Day of the Lord. 

Heschel states that “unless one learns how to relish the 
taste of the Sabbath while still in this world, unless one is 
initiated in the appreciation of eternal life, one will be un¬ 
able to enjoy the taste of eternity in the world to come. 
For centuries, Israel has welcomed the Sabhath in holy 
festivity. The coming of the Sabbath is the arrival of an 
honored guest, a queen to be met in the palace of time 

with beautiful rohes and graceful dances, the entering of a 
bride sanctified to the people of (lod. 

For Christians such as Karl Barth, joyful anticipation is 
intrinsic to the Sabbath. History’s “last day.” he believes, 
“will be a Sabbath day,” a time of freedom and joy. of fol- 
lowshiping in “the rest of God Himself." 51 In the words of 
de Quervain, “The joy of Sabbath is . . , the superabun¬ 
dant joy at the blessings which have already been given 
and joy in expectation of new acts of God, at the coming 

salvation. 

The Sabbath continues to have the power to draw 
human beings out. of their alienation and despair into a 
community created by the mighty acts of God. The Sab¬ 
bath is an exodus from chaos and slavery and death, a sa¬ 
cred meal shared with the victor who conquers through 
the gift of His body. It is a weekly marriage supper with 

the Lamb, a baptism into the resurrection of the world. 

On this day, time past and time future enter into time pre¬ 
sent. The Sabbath is a prism, a multifaceted jewel, refract¬ 
ing throughout our lives the fullness of God’s glory. 




HO 
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“Therefore, a sabbath rest still a tea its 

the people of God." 


Hebrews 4 :9 


n ancient legend says that when God gave the law 

to Israel, He said, “My children, if you accept the 
law and observe My commandments, I will give 
you for all eternity a thing most precious that I have in 
My possession." 

“And what,” asked Israel, "is that precious thing?” 

“The world to come.” 

“Show us in this world,” said Israel, “an example of the 
world to come.” 

God answered, “The Sabbath is an example of the 

world to come. 

The .Jewish legend teaches that the Sabbath is a 

foretaste of the future. From what we have already learn¬ 
ed we can see that this is a statement of stupendous 
hope. To the Israelites, the Sabbath represented a day of 
restful fellowship with God. It was a day of blessedness 
and peace, a festival, a jubilee. If now we find that the 
Sabbath offers a foretaste of the world to come, then we 
need have no fear of what lies ahead. We may look for¬ 
ward to the future, for it will arrive filled with rest, bles¬ 
sedness, and peace. 
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The legend comes from ancient Jewish culture. But we 
may find the same idea about the Sabbath expressed in 

Christian writings. The author of the New Testament 
Book of Hebrews takes as his theme the declaration that 
Jesus Christ is the One Person in all human history who 
may be called “the stamp of God’s very being” (Heb. 1 :3). 
The same author makes the Sabbath day a symbol of the 
future. “Therefore,” he writes, “a sabbath rest still awaits 
the people of God." What the Sabbath brings you today, 
In 1 tells his readers, is what the world to come will be 

like. 


The message of Jesus, together with His life, death, and 
resurrection, brought to the first believers a mood “of ex¬ 
pectant wonder, of ecstatic joy, of buoyant confidence. 1 
Early Christianity was, at bottom, a hope, a belief in the 
coming of a peace that has no ending. Hebrews acknowl¬ 
edges how the Sabbath points to this coming peace. At 

the climax of Creation Week God shared His own rest 


with the man and woman He had made, thereby declaring 
His friendship with the human race, His determination to 
connect our destiny with His own. From that time on, 
every Sabbath would signal the promise in the universe, 
every Sahhath would build up the hope of the faithful. 

Once again we see why the Sabbath is a gift of glad¬ 
ness, why it is a holiday to cheer our hearts. For in build¬ 
ing up our hope, it strengthens something we cannot live 
without 


without which, quite literally, we would die. 

But is hope really that important? Viktor Frankl, a fa¬ 
mous Vienna psychiatrist, saw in a German concentration 

camp that it is. One day a fellow prisoner confided to him 
that a voice in a strange dream had promised to answer 
whatever question he wanted to ask. The man said he had 
asked to know when the camp would be liberated, and 

the dream voice said March 30, just a few weeks off. 
Under the torturous conditions in the camp the man took 
the dream seriously, believing with all his heart that 

March 30 would bring salvation. But as the day ap¬ 
proached, and the news reaching the prisoners remained 
discouraging, the man took sick. On March 31 
deadline, after his hope had shattered 
The physical cause was typhus, but Dr. Frankl believes it 
was the sudden loss of hope, the severe disappointment, 


after the 


the man died. 
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that lowered the man’s resistance to the infection. The 
perience, along with many others like it. 

that if you have nothing more to expect from life, you 

begin to lose it. 1 

If that is true, then we can say that the Sabbath builds 
up life, for every Sabbath reinforces the confidence that 

we have more 


ex- 


convinced him 


not less 


to expect from the future. By 
testifying that our whole lives stand in the light of prom- 

every Sabbath enables us to be forward looking and 

raw hopelessness of 
camp, from the kind of 


lse, 

forward moving. It saves us from the* 
the man in the concentration 


despair that may actually kill the body. 

But even more, it rescues us from resignation, from that 
glum acceptance of things that deaden the spirit even 
though the body goes on functioning. It liberates us from 
the attitude of the person in one of Kurt Vonnegut’s 
books who, on hearing that a friend w;ts writing an anti¬ 
war hook, snapped back. “Why don’t you write an anti- 
ylacier book instead?" Rather than thinking, as tlx* char¬ 
acter did, that it is useless trying to stop misery and im¬ 
prove the quality of life. w r e can, because of our hope, 
work at such tasks with all our souls and might. The Sab¬ 
bath declares that blessedness and peace await tilt* people 
of God, which justifies trying to make things better 
today — in our personal relationships, in community situa¬ 
tions, and even in world affairs. Our hope gives us. as one 
great Christian said, “a passion for what is possible. 

We can see, then, that the Sabbath hope is nothing 
trivial. Rather, it is like a precious stone, a thing to delight 

in and to grasp hold of in sheer wonderment and 
gratitude. Even during the golden age of Greek civilization 
you would have found nothing to resemble the Sabbath 
hope. The dramatist Sophocles, who captured the spirit of 
that ancient time as well as anyone, wrote in Antiaone 

4 " ■ # 

about the tragic life of a ruler w'hose decisions lead to the 
suicide first of the heroine Antigone, then of the ruler’s 
own son, and then of his own wife. 




the 


What destiny, ah what, can yet await me - , 
heartbroken man cries out. And then be prays for his own 
death 


which, he believes, would be “the best fate of 
all." But the chorus tells him to stop. “Pray thou no more, 

for mortals have no escape from destined woe." ’ 
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The ancient Greeks fell, in other words, that you can 
count on things turning out bad, The same feeling existed 
later in the Roman Empire, too. For example, the famous 
Marcus Aurelius, Roman emperor in the second century 

after .Jesus, brought no good news. “There neither were 
formerly, nor are there now, nor will there be again, more 
or fewer evils in the world (than have always been),” he 
wrote pessimistically. And the Roman philosopher 
Plotinus, who lived a century or so later, said that “in this 
world itself, all is best when human interests and the 
memory of them have been put out of the way. 

When you get a picture of how gloomy people felt 
about the future, you can see just how good the Good 
News of Christianity really must have been. “Do not be¬ 
lieve this hopeless talk,” the preachers of the early church 
said in effect. “You don’t have to accept the idea that, all 
is best when vou are dead. Jesus lived, died, broke out of 
the tomb, and lives again as the ruler of the universe. Be¬ 
cause of this we have a new word for you: You can live 
your life in the light of promise. You can throw off your 
bleak spirit and put on a spirit of exuberance and joy.” 

The author of the Book of Hebrews attempted to con¬ 
vey such assurance when he wrote that “a sabbath rest 
still awaits the people of God” (4:9). All God’s creation 

moves toward the rest, blessedness, and peace of an eter¬ 
nal sabbath. The day is coming when love and together¬ 
ness will be everything to everybody. 

And just here we can see the beauty of a seventh-day 
Sabbath, whic h is what Lhe Bible unfailingly prescribes. 
For if we have a juhilee of gladness at the end of the 
week, then each weekly cycle reinforces our sense of 
movement towards the future. If the weekdays constitute 
a journey toward sabbath rest and peace, it enhances our 
certainty that all of life represents a journey toward rest 
and peace. The Sabbath heightens our awareness that we 
are going somewhere, intensifying our passion for life. 
The peace and gladness of the future become revo¬ 
lutionizing principles in the here and now, enlarging our 
vision, giving vigor and direction to our existence. 

So the Sabbath is like a treasured ally. Because we are 
human we each wonder, “Is there any hope for me? for 
my family, my country? for the whole world we human 
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beings share? And when, at the end of every week, a 
Sabbath arrives to wipe away our fear and sorrow; when 
after six working days there comes a climax of rest and 
gladness; then we know that, yes, there' is hope. The 
weekly Sabbath tells us that, however overwhelming our 
human problems may seem, the steadfast love' of our 
Creator is greater still. One day a single “pulse of har¬ 
mony and gladness” will beat “through the vast creation. 

Vet I must not leave 1 the impression that all of this is 
automatic, as though there were magic in a ritual of rest. 
The Book of Hebrews says it is the people of (iod who 

may have Sabbath hope. The seventh day can never be a 
true Sabbath just because a person ceases from his labor 
on that day. It can be a Sabbath only for the people of 
(iod. Only persons who belong to (iod, who center their 
existence in His love, who worship Him as the source of 
being and the key to all life, can have on the seventh day 
an experience of festivity, renewal, and hope. 

So the Sabbath is not the reality, (loti is. The Sabbath is 

• 

a sign, blessed and hallowed at the (Yeation, to keep us in 
touch with Him. It makes us aware (as the (Yeation story 
shows) of the love that lies behind everything that is. It 
asks us (as the fourth commandment shows) to fling 
away our miserable idols and participate with the Creator 
in building a world of freedom, justice, and love. Finally, 
it points to the promise in our universe, giving us a 
blessed hope by which to live. 

In all these ways the Sabbath is our friend, a gift from 
Heaven for which no gratitude is adequate. 
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THE SABBATH 


Jfj/nfs AV’Anorr i^n fn/r^sfr/rf, a rfi'<iin<i/fc rrjwrtiifiV' /jfi/ufrr 

mo us for his great illustrated German Hi hie. visited Sicily in ISJ6. 

While there, he must hare seen the i*o\cerfut Byzantine mosaics of 
Christ in Mont rale Cathedral, for the God of "Der Sabbath " mu into ins 
fl Byzantine weight and grandeur Schnorr's romantic imagination 
adds to the traditional angels a more mysterious atmosphere evoking 
a Creator who is a massive spirit brooding over His work. 
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by Gerald Winslow 


The Sabbath was m ade for man. 

—Jesus 


othing seems to be less under human control than 
the passage of time. We did not govern the mo¬ 
ment of our conception or birth. Most of us will 
not dictate the time of our departure at death. Between 
these events, there develops the perception that whatever 
human effort creates will surely be destroyed by the cur¬ 
rent of time. Many human actions that belong under the 
heading of hubris are simply responses to these facts. But 
an ancient symbol, the Sabbath, may still teach those who 
experience it a better way. 

Much of importance may be said about the symbolic 
meaning of the Sabbath. But, in this essay, I have chosen 
only to emphasize the ways in which the Sabbath may en¬ 
rich the human experience of time through symbolic rep¬ 
resentation of the Beginning and Eternity under the 
sovereignty of God. Whatever else may by said about the 
Sabbath, it is a symbol which is uniquely well united to 
help us see the depths of our existence in time, its begin¬ 
ning and continuance, in the light of Providence. 


The Beginning 




Scholars may argue about the origin of the Sabbath. 
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But what is of concern here is not the beginning of the 
Sabbath, but rather the Sabbath as a symbol of the begi 
ning. As theologian Herbert Richardson says, “the origin 
of an idea may affect its relevance, but it never deter¬ 
mines its truth.” 1 The truth about Sabbath commences 
with the words, “In the beginning, God . . ” Embedded 
as it is in the Genesis story, the weekly cycle with its 

crowning day, the Sabbath, stands as a perpetual symbol- 
in-time for the work of creation. Without elaborate expla¬ 
nations, the story simply says: “So God blessed the 
seventh day and hallowed it, because on it God rested 
from all his work which he had done in Creation. 

In the earliest forms of the Sabbath literature, no 

reason is given for the Sabbath except that the sovereign 
God who has the power to create the world has also 
made the Sabbath. As one scholar has observed: 

Early biblical law rarely gives reasons and theorizes 

even more rarely. It would not be in the normal range 

and character of the Bible to verbalize the idea of the 

sabbath.... But the importance of the sabbath and its 

frequent mention in the Bible have presented a chal¬ 
lenge to rationalization since ancient times.'’ 

The need for additional reasons apparently made it neces¬ 
sary for later biblical writers to surround the Sabbath 
with more explanatory statements. But in its most basic 

form, the keeping of the Sahbath symbolizes the accep¬ 
tance of the sovereignty of God. 

Kenneth Burke has stressed the fact that after the 
designation of the seventh day as the Sabbath, “God” be¬ 
came “Lord God” in the creation story The Creator is 
Ruler, Symbolically, the Sabbath places mankind under 
the order of this Sovereign. It comes at the beginning of 
the emphasis on God’s dominion. Burke says that the Sab¬ 
bath is a “polar term." That is, it stands in the story for 

rest after work. In this sense, it is in dialectical opposition 
to the six days of labor. The Sabbath with its cessation 
thus becomes a moral “No.” It is implicitly negative be¬ 
cause it is antithetical to the six days of creation. 

In Burke’s analysis, the moral “No” is prior to and leads 
to the Idea of Nothing. 7 In other words, the moral nega¬ 
tive drives toward the concept of the Divine, the One who 


n- 
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is no particular thing. Just as a child initially learns the 
meaning of authority at least partly through hearing “No,” 
ankind accepts through cessation the sovereignty of that 
One who transcends all particular things. In somewhat the 
same vein. Rabbi Heschel writes; 

Indeed the splendor of the day is expressed in terms of 
abstentions, Just as the mystery' of God is more 
adequately conveyed via negation is in the categories of 
negative theology which claims that we can never say 
what lie is, we can only say what lie is not* 

The Sabbath is unmatched as a symbol capable of rep¬ 
resenting the no-f/i/nty-ness of God. “Thing,” says Heschel, 
“is a category that lies heavy on our minds, tyrannizing all 
our thought.”* 1 Hut God is Spirit, not some thing. This is a 
lesson which materialists, both ancient and modern, have 
needetl to learn. God may be “thingified” just as certainly 
through the reification of symbols as through the deifica¬ 
tion of objects. Holy time, the experience of Sabbath, 
helps to preserve human beings from such idolatry. The 
Sabbath returns mankind to the realm of the spirit. As 
Heschel states, “The Sabbath preceded creation and the 
Sabbath completed creation; it is all of the spirit that the 
world can bear. 

It must be emphasized in this context that Sabbath 
came before the Fall, before the rulcrship of the Creator 
was challenged by transgression. Burke claims that disor¬ 
der is implied in order. Thus, the order of the Sovereign 
symbolized by the Sabbath must sooner or later be re¬ 
jected, saying “no" to the “No.” And the disorder in the 
transgression leads to death. It is true, of course, that dis¬ 
obedience did lead to capital punishment for Sab- 
bathbreakers. 11 But Burke must be reminded that in the 
narrative Sabbath is prior to sin and death. What is more, 
the story does not even hint that the order implied in Sab¬ 
bath would lead inevitably to transgression. Nor is there 
any indication how many perfect Sabbaths passed before 

the Fall. In the beginning (before sin), mankind’s first full 
day on the Edenic earth was the Sabbath. 

Since sin, Sabbath has been a means of recapturing 
some measure of that Edenic experience, Mircea Eliade 
claims that “every ritual has a divine model, an ar- 
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chetype.” “ Later, he says: “The Judaeo-Christian Sabbath 
is also an imitatio dei. The Sabbath rest reprotluees the 
primordial gesture of the Lord. . . . " 1:t The periodic repe¬ 
tition of this archetypal act reveals the desire to return to 
the paradisiacal state. That Edenic situation was lost 
“once upon a time” and is lost again in each individual's 
experience. The passage of time brings decay and destruc¬ 
tion and guilt. Rut, as Eliade states elsewhere, “it is inter¬ 
esting to observe a certain continuity of human behavior 
in respect to time, both down the ages and in various cul¬ 
tures. This behavior may be defined as follows: To cure 

the work of time it is necessary to ‘go back’ and find the 
‘beginning of the World.’” 11 This “journey” back to the Ori¬ 
gin presents the opportunity for renewal and regeneration. 
One is placed in touch with the earliest roots of existence 
and another “birth” becomes possible. 

This periodic rediscovery of the Beginning is not just 
for individuals. Religion is preeminently a social phenome¬ 
non. Even the most private religions are usually only vari¬ 
ations of the communal faith of a group. So it is with the 

Sabbath. It is more than a time for the individual to re¬ 
member the Creator, for the Sabhath is a supremely social 
institution. Even the first Sabbath was not celebrated 
alone. Community, it seems, requires sacred times when 
the origins can be celebrated and the needs of the group 

can be represented in ritual. The Sabbath affords time for 
community, time for the joy of saying “We" Rabbi Hes- 

chel quotes this ancient allegory: * 

After the work of creation was completed, the Seventh 
Day pleaded: Master of the universe, all that Thou hast 
created is in couples; to every day of the week Thou 
gavest a mate; only I was left alone. And God answered: 

The Community of Israel will he your mate. 


i'i 


an imaginative 


The Sabbath, then, requires memory 
recalling. “Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy, . . . 
for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea 

Life 


Hi 


and all that is in them, and rested the seventh day. 
for individuals and for communities has many beginnings. 
And yet, in a more important sense, life never begins but 
is always the gift of other life. In the experience of Sab¬ 
bath holiness, one may be reunited with both Creator and 
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creation and thus with one’s community and with oneself. 
One may remember again the magnificence of the gift of 
life. And in the celebration of holy time, one's sense of 
time’s effects on life may be transformed. 


Eternity 


The memory of the past seems sufficient reason to be¬ 
lieve in the reality of the flow of time. With a celebrated 

illustration, Edmund Husserl demonstrates the impossibil¬ 
ity of denying the “immanent time” of the flow of con¬ 
sciousness. He says, “The evidence that consciousness of 
a tonal process, a melody, exhibits a succession even as I 
hear it is such as to make every doubt or denial appear 
senseless. 


17 


But how can this subjective experience of 
the flow of time be represented more adequately? 

In Western civilization, the passage of time is generally 
symbolized as moving in a single direction. Like an arrow 
which has been shot, time is pictured as racing from the 
past through the present toward the future. Unlike the 
placid pool of endless cycles used to symbolize time in 
the East, time in the West is the demon which destroys all 
human efforts, and finally destroys life itself. Time would 
probably matter little were it not for an awareness that 
life will end. The “melody” will not continue forever. 
Given lives which seem to be consumed by time, humans 
seek the eternal. But even the eternal must be experi¬ 
enced in time. For humans, who are time beings, the ex¬ 
perience of time remains. 

Or does it? Is there no way to transcend the world of 
appearance and experience the realm of eternity? Van der 
Leeuw writes: “Duration, then, is the great stream flowing 
relentlessly on: but man, encountering Power, must halt. 
He then makes a section, a tempos; and he celebrates ‘sa¬ 
cred time,’ a festival. In this manner he shows that he de¬ 
clines the given as such, and seeks possibility, 
perience of eternity is made accessible for those who per¬ 
ceive that not all times are the same. But perhaps this ex¬ 
perience requires a more “primitive” view of time. 

Such a view of time may be seen in children. Jean 
Piaget, who has documented the development of the time 
concept in children, points out that in the child’s “primi- 
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tive conception of time, “each action still has a time of 
its own, so that there are as many temporal 
there are schemes of action, 
child works more rapidly or does more work, time is per¬ 
ceived as passing more rapidly. The young child may re¬ 
member more vividly than the older child or adult, but the 
memories have their own special times. 

Piaget's portrayal of the child’s "primitive" time concept 
bears some interesting similarities to Gerhard von Rad’s 
description of ancient Israel’s understanding of time. 20 To 
be sure, Israel’s God is the Lord of history whose mighty 
acts follow one after the other. In this sense, Israel has a 
linear view of time. But von Rad claims that there is no 
single time line in the Hebrew chronicles; nor is there any 
abstract view of time. Rather, time is associated with 
events. “For everything there is a season, and a time for 
every matter under heaven. . . . 

For anyone who believes that all times are the same, 
the Sabbath is surely nonsense. But even to the modern 
mind, it seems, all times are not the same. Most people do 
celebrate birthdays, anniversaries and a few holidays. The 
seasons in America are marked by Labor and Memorial 
days. Still, such events often tend only to promote the ob¬ 
jectification of time. That is, time is measured in num¬ 
bered units. It is thought of in terms of marketable pack¬ 
ets. And life can be “back-timed" from the threescore 


series as 




If, for example, the young 
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years and ten. In many respects, the lesson of numbering 
our days has been well learned. It cannot be denied, of 
course, that an objective notion of time does facilitate 
certain important tasks such as planning for the future. 
But objectified time, the time of punch clocks and prison 

sentences, often deprives one of the immediate mo¬ 
ment 


of savoring the eternal “Now. 

The Sabbath, sacred time, has the power to liberate one 
from the bondage of objective time. In the commotion of 

modern society, time relentlessly devours life. But on Sab¬ 
bath time “stands still." This is the essential spirit of Sab¬ 
in cessation, eternity is encountered. Time is no 


bath 

longer money or monuments. Time becomes possibility. 
As Heschel says: “The essence of the world to come is 
Sabbath eternal, and the seventh day in time is an exam¬ 
ple of eternity. 
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Thus, in opening the experience of eternity, Sabbath ol- 

freedom from neurotic preoccupation with the appar- 


fers 


ntiy destructive passage of time. In (his regard, it is inter¬ 
esting to observe the connection made by two noted 
psychoanalysts between Sabbath symbolism and unrepres¬ 
sed life. In his discussion of repression Norman (). Brown 
claims that "only repressed life is in lime, and unre¬ 
pressed life would be timeless or 
on to symbolize this experience 

And borrowing Brown’s 


e 


in eternity. Brown goes 
as t he "Sabbath of Eler- 

phrase, 

Man’s yearning for 

his longing to be beyond temporariness and 
beyond his confinement in time, leads to various symbolic 
actions whereby man tries to reach beyond tilt 1 beyond 
and to live life in an unrepressed way in (he Sabbath of 




fe low 


nity. 

psychoanalyst Joost Meerloo stales; 
eternization 




ht entity. 

The trouble is that the repressed life with its objectified 
time is sustained in a powerful way by each person’s 
knowledge of his or her own impending death. Liberation 
from objectified and repressed time, liberation for Eter¬ 
nity, can never be fully accomplished without altering at¬ 
titudes toward death. To quote Brown again, “[Wje cannot, 
imagine ‘rest,’ . . . [or] ‘eternity’ except as a cessation of 
all activity — in other words, as death.” And yet what wo 
need is the “reconciliation of life and death. We have 
therefore to sustain the possibility of activity (life) which 

is also at rest. 

But how shall this be done? Once again, Lhe lived ex¬ 
perience of Sabbath has the power to set us free. Many 
reasons have been offered for the apparent difficulty 
people in today’s culture have when facing death. But one 
factor which may deserve more attention is simply the ab¬ 
sence of genuine repose in the lives of many (perhaps 
most) people in contemporary society. From a hiblical 
perspective, death is usually seen as a rest — a dreamless 
sleep/*’ But in the course of modern life such respite 
must seem a very remote symbol. Father Diez-Alegria, a 
Jesuit author, makes a point that 1 believe is important: 
"Death for me, seen from ‘this side’ — that is to say, with¬ 
out stressing transcendent hope — presented itself in a 
very positive way as fitting into the category of ‘rest,’ of 

‘sleep,’ of the ‘Sabbath pause.’ Modern activism, turning 
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even one s vacation into a time of inad activity, lias lost to 

a great extent this concept, of ‘rest,’ which is so deeply bi¬ 
blical. . . . ”- 7 

Rest after labor is the biblical view of death. Death is a 
Sabbath pause at the end of life. And for those who know 
the Lord of the Sabbath, anticipation of the rest may be 
calm and even joyous in the deepest sense. The Sabbath 
permits a foretaste of that rest, and a preview of eternity 
for the time being. For the Sabbath points beyond death 
to the hope for eternity. 

Today, the society which I know best suffers from a 

lack of sacred time. Genuine observance of the weekly 
Sabbath is rare. “Thank God it's Friday" means little more 
that the promise of a weekend filled with new and fren¬ 
zied activities. The yearly “sabbaths” of the American 
heritage have been converted to long weekends. (Who can 
even recall what they commemorate?) 

An ancient symbol, the Sabbath, still has important les¬ 
sons to teach. In rediscovering the Sabbath, the time 
being may find resources for sustaining a community that 
experiences both Beginning and Eternity. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1. For the most part, I am using the word “Sabbath to refer 
to the seventh day of the week, which, according to the biblical 

account, was hallowed by God and given to humans as a day of 

rest and worship (Gen. 2 : 1-3). It should be noted, however, that 
the Sabbath symbolism in the Bible extends far beyond the 
weekly Sabbath. Seven special sabbaths per year were desig¬ 
nated as commemorative festivals (Lev. 23). Moreover, every 
seventh year was specified as a sabbatical year (Lev. 23: 1-7). 
After seven sabbatical years, every fiftieth year, a special Year 

of Jubilee was celebrated. (Lev. 25:8-12). Although the weekly 

Sabbath is the central concern of this essay, the more extensive 

symbolism of holy time as represented in these other “sab¬ 
baths” should also be kept in mind. 

2. As early as 1883, Wilhelm Lotz suggested that the Hebrew 
Sabbath (sabbat) was borrowed from the taboo days of the 

Babylonians (sabbattu) which fell on the seventh, fourteenth 

and twenty-eighth days of the month. Wilhelm Lotz, Question's 
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de Historia Sabbati (Leipzig: J. C. Heinrichs, 1883). More re¬ 
cently, von Rad has agreed that the Sabbath probably did begin 
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"The seventh day is the annislice in man s cruet strug¬ 
gle for existence, a twice in all conflicts, personal and so¬ 
cial, peace between man and man , man and nature, 
peace within man . 


i 


Abraham Joshua Heschel 


cvcnth-day Adventists have traditionally associated 

the Sabbath with creation (nature walks), worship 
(church attendance) and covenant sign (obedience 
to God’s law). None of these associations is denied by the 

late Rabbi A. J. Heschel in our opening statement, which 

will serve as an organizing principle for this essay. In¬ 
stead, Heschel notes two other areas of the Christian's life 
which may be blessed by the Sabbath. One is man’s at¬ 
titude toward work, and the other is his attitude towards 
people, including himself. 

First, man’s attitude towards work: “The seventh day is 
the armistice in man’s cruel struggle for existence.” Gen¬ 
eral agreement exists that the fourth commandment is not 
a double injunction: man must work on six days and must 
rest on the seventh day. The commandment assumes that 
a man (and woman) will work. Its exclusive concern is to 
limit work to the six days. 

This interpretation does not mean, of course, that the 
Bible lacks injunctions to work. The most familiar is St. 
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Pauls dictum: “If any one will not work, let him not eat 

(II Thess. 3 : 10). The Old Testament conception of 
work is far broader and somewhat ambivalent." On the 
one hand, work is part of the 

ceived from God Himself (Gen, 1 : 26, 28; 2 : 15). According 
to Genesis 2:5, the earth was originally lacking in two 

areas 


man s 


commission to man re- 


it had no water and no man to cultivate it. The 


mist mentioned in verse six could serve 

source of irrigation, hut without the work of man “to till it 
and keep it” (vs. 15), the planting of gardens (vs. 8) would 
not flourish. The reason for this commission to work must 


as a potential 


not he sought solely in mans need to extract from the 
ground such products as he required to live (cf. Ps. 
104 :14 f.), for man is here also called upon to protect the 
land for its own sake (lit. “to keep it” Gen. 2:15). His 
work must be seen as part of God’s work of creation (Ps. 
104:22 f.), and herein lies the real reason for man’s com¬ 
mission to work. Nowhere is work itself understood as a 
curse or a burden. The work done “in the sweat of your 
face" (Gen. 3: 19) is burdensome only because of the ad¬ 
verse circumstances surrounding it. As a principle, work 
is not deplored. 

The teachers of Israel ever since the days of Solomon 
encouraged hard, consistent work as the only way to suc¬ 
cess and security (Prov. 6 :6-11; 24 : 30-34). However, their 
teaching is also ambivalent about work, and this is our 
second point. They do not question work as such, but 
hubris 


work that entices the worker into trusting his 
own strength and forgetting God (Prov. 11:28; 15:16). 

Perhaps the most vivid warning of such deception is given 
in Psalm 127; 1 f. It is at this point that Hescjiel suggests 
that the Sabbath can improve the important relationship 
between man and his work. 


To begin with, the biblical warning against hubris in 

the worker is urged by the Sabbath. Exodus 16 illustrates 
this fact in the teasing story about the Israelites who 
gathered manna, “some more, some less" (vs. 17). Since 
each gatherer had just enough, any manna kept overnight 
bred worms and spoiled (vs. 20). H. W. Wolff has 
suggested that this story is an almost humorous criticism 

of man’s ever-zealousness for work.' 1 That point is made 
clearly by the worms and the rot, but it is pressed home 
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in a far more effective, yet felicitous way by the Sabbath. 

The commandment to cease all work on the Sabbath em¬ 


phasizes the complete adequacy of the manna gathering 
on six days and undercuts that human hubris which 

L 

drives man into the field once again on the seventh day 
despite the fact that he has a sufficient supply of manna 
left over from the sixth day. The record comments tartly 
that such people “found none" (vs. 27). Seen this way, all 
the Sabbath laws, of which Exodus 1(> contains the first 

(and earliest) in the Old Testament, may be taken as a 
judgment upon hubris in the worker. 

Perhaps a more obvious relationship between the Sab¬ 
bath and the worker is the permission to stop all work 
which the Sabbath insists on granting to everyone.’ The 
reason, according to Deuteronomy 5, is the exodus de¬ 
liverance: “You shall remember that you were a servant in 
the land of Egypt, and the Lord your God brought you out 
thence with a mighty hand and an outstretched arm; 
therefore the Lord your God commanded you to keep the 
sabbath day" (vs. 15). All of Israel, bond and free, must be 
given the opportunity to participate in the Sabbath’s 
exodus experience. ’ On the Sabbath Israel is a community 
of equals. 

In this passage, however, the emphasis on equality is 
overshadowed by the demand for freedom. The Sabbath 
commands Israel to let her dependents go free. It issues a 
humanitarian appeal for Israel to extend her experience 
of the exodus freedom to all workers. (> ft brings freedom 
not only from human bondage, but also from the demands 

of nature 


the heavy requirements of sowing and har¬ 
vesting (Ex. 34:21). The Sabbath, then, faithfully protects 
man from totalitarianism of all kinds, whatever the 


source. 

The armistice in the cruel struggle between man and 
his world, about which Heschel speaks, provides two 
benefits: freedom of the worker from his work, but also 
freedom of the work (that is the world and its resources) 
from man’s exploitation. The Sabbath has notably contrib¬ 
uted to this second aspect of the truce in man’s struggle 
through its sister institutions, the sabbatical and jubilee 

years. 7 The Sabbath most likely inspired these institutions 

whose intentions were to protect people, land and prop- 
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erty from exploitation hy the worker, 
bath brings a respite in 
tence 


In short, the Sab 


mans cruel struggle for exis- 
whether that cruelty is directed towards the 
worker or the object of his work. 

Finally, it may he asked if the Sabbath restrictions 

work actually will enhance work. The most faniili; 

sion of the Sabbath commandment reads: 


on 


i ver- 


Six davs von 

% * 

shall labor, and do all your work; but the seventh day i 
the sabbath to the Lord your God; (in it) you shall not do 
any work . . 


s 


(Ex. 20:9 f.). A general 

not concerned with specific tasks such 
manna, sowing or harvesting, it encompasses all 
tivities, tasks, business or trade. Whatever occupies man 
must be completed in six days, before the Sabbath. on 
which day he must perform no work. By thus demanding 
that all work stop after six days, the Sabbath command¬ 
ment invites limits and goals to be placed before man's 
work and urges on the worker such creative efforts as 
will bring his work to its completion before the seventh 
day. God hrought His work to completion in this way be¬ 
fore the Sabhath. 


commandment, 

as gathering 

man’s ac- 


Does such a Sahhath understanding of work mean any¬ 
thing in our time? Recent studies of the theology of work 
generally hegin with the view r of Max Weber and R. H. 
Tawney” that the Protestant Reformation, notably the 

formed branch, introduced a new concept of work: all 
work, not only that of priests and monks, represented a 
religious calling or vocation worthy of the most faithful 
Christian. 

economic system of our time, Protestantism certainly did 
help to alter the meaning of work. It made work worthy, 
desirable and rewarding. It also helped to pave the way 
for an expanding, industrious economy with all its 

blessings and curses. 

In recent years, this Protestant work-ethic (as our at¬ 
titude to work in the West is sometimes called) has been 
seriously challenged by a new protest against the evils 
which have accompanied it: materialism, greed, ruthless 
ambition and empty, bored, depersonalized workers. Many 
solutions have been proposed. Some have attempted to 
make work more interesting, creative or varied. I believe 
that a serious consideration of the Sabbath understanding 


re- 


io 


While other factors also contributed to the 
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of work can also help us respond to current problems of 
the work-ethic. The Sabbath coldly condemns hubris, that 
arrogant “take-all” attitude of many producers and man¬ 
ufacturers. It introduces an armistice in the struggle be¬ 
tween man and work. Both bring freedom to man from 
drudgery and relieve the world from those who would 

exploit it. Finally, the Sabbath urges a completion of work 

by setting limits and goals for it, thus making it creative. 
In short, the Sabbath holds the potential for being a 

catalyst in restoring a proper relationship between man 
and work. 

Heschel's second point deals with man’s personal and 

social conflicts. The Sabbath, he notes, brings “peace be¬ 
tween man and man, man and nature, peace within man.” 
The peace to which Heschel refers is not simply absence 
of war, like a pax romana. It is shalom, meaning peace, 
well-being, harmony, security and understanding. A deeply 
personal word, shatom,, when spoken, restores broken re¬ 
lationships and heals the inner person. Peace (shalom) at¬ 
tends the individual whose person is whole and whose re¬ 


lationship to others is sound. 

According to the Bible, a person is whole when soul, 

spirit, heart and body combine into an ideal of unity and 
harmony. “The Hebrew,” writes H. Wheeler Robinson in 

commenting upon the unity of man in Old Testament 
thought, “conceived man as an animated body, and not an 

incarnate soul. 


«ii 


By the same token, a community is 
sound when the relationships within its families, clans, 

tribes and nation are characterized by the ideal of unity 
and solidarity. But such ideals of harmony and solidarity 
are not always achieved. Within the individual, the spirit 
may “faint” (Psalm 142:3), the soul may be “bowed down 
to the dust” (Psalm 44 : 25), intoxication may take away 
the heart or understanding (Hosea 4: 11), the flesh may 
“waste away’’ (Job 33:21). Within the community, inter¬ 
personal relationships can also break down. Two touching 
and masterful portrayals of such breakdowns are the Old 
Testament stories of Michal, David and Paltiel (II Sam. 
3:14-16; 6:23) and of Amnon and Tamar (II Sam. 13; 1- 
15). Does the Sabbath offer some solution to these disor¬ 
ders, as Heschel suggests? 

Perhaps the most natural place to begin is with the 
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freedom which the Sabbath provides. It is essentially 

freedom from work, as we have seen, provided for those 
not in a position to secure it (Ex. 23 :12; Deut. 5:12-15), 
but it also includes freedom from servitude imposed by 
the pressures of work (Ex. 34:21). We further noticed 
that the Sabbath’s sister institution, the sabbatical 
offered the slave permanent freedom in the seventh year 
of servitude (Ex. 21 : 1-6; Deut. 15 :1-18). 

However, such freedom does not necessarily bring 
shalom to the parties involved. The master to whom these 
laws of liberation are given may still view his fellow as a 
freed slave or servant. He is not necessarily united to him 
in a bond of unity and solidarity characteristic of the 
highest order of interpersonal relationships. To be com¬ 
plete, freedom must become independent of the one who 
bestows it. Deuteronomy 15: 12-18 makes that very clear 
by urging that the master who sets his slave free should 
also make that slave independent through generous gifts. 
Only then does the slave become a free man, not just a 
liberated slave. The regulations of the jubilee year con¬ 
cerning restoration of land and property on the fiftieth 
year further contribute to that freedom which becomes in¬ 
dependent of its liberator. 

Genuine freedom must lead to equality. While the Old 
Testament Sabbath texts themselves do not advocate 
complete human equality, Isaiah 56 refers at least indi¬ 
rectly to the equality between all people which the Sab¬ 
bath provides. Isaiah is here responding to the role of 
foreigners and eunuchs in the congregation of Israel. 

Traditionally, they were excluded, but the prophet wants 

that practice reversed. These outcasts, of whom the Assy¬ 
rian and Babylonian wars produced many, were to be wel¬ 
comed in the Sabbath worship of the temple, if they 
genuinely wished to belong to God. The remarkable prom¬ 
inence in this chapter of the Sabbath as a sign of such be¬ 
longing would suggest that this day was an important 
symbol of membership in the covenant community of Is¬ 
rael, but it must also have been a powerful symbol of 
equality among all worshipers, something which these 
former outcasts desperately needed. 

The Sabbath thus represents not only freedom for all 

but also equity among all. Hence, it brings a truce into so- 




year 
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cial conflicts and establishes solidarity and unity in the 
community. This result must also apply today. On the Sab¬ 
bath the executive and his janitor share the same pew; no 
one gives the other an order or extracts a service. The 
Sabbath sets all men free and makes them equal. It re¬ 
stores the ideals of solidarity and unity in the community. 

Finally, the Sabbath brings to man a certain kind of se¬ 
renity, what Heschel calls “peace within man,” and what 
we have called the ideal of inner harmony. It is caused 
partly by man’s release from the conflicts of this world, 
whether through work, or ambitions or social relation¬ 
ships, and partly by the vision of the transcendent which 
man receives in the worship and joy which this day can 
provide. 

So far, nothing has been said about the Sabbath as a 
day of celebration and worship, although the Old Testa¬ 
ment presents ample evidence that it was not, as some 
have charged, a day of gloom, but a day of joy. The com¬ 
mand to not light fires (Ex. 35:3) and to stay indoors on 
the Sabbath (Ex. 16:29) are case laws applying the Sab¬ 
bath principle to specific circumstances, not primitive 
taboos associated with early Sabbath observance. What¬ 
ever ghmpses we get of the early Sabbath suggest that in 
addition to being a day without work, it also provides an 
occasion for worship. 12 The one psalm (Fs. 92) which is 
specifically assigned (in intertestamental times) to Sab¬ 
bath worship is a psalm of thanksgiving, sung in a festive 

mood with musical instruments (vs. 3). Isaiah’s opposition 
to the Sabbath (Isa. 1:13) was not caused by the festivity 
it provided, but by the impossible juxtaposition of a religi¬ 
ous festival and iniquity. 

This festive and worshipful quality of the Sabbath has 
enabled it to transform strict prohibitions of work into a 
freedom from work, and thus it has made room for the 
experience of joy in the life of man. Such Sabbath joy is 
nourished by the satisfaction found in the completion of 
all work. The creation Sabbath itself (Gen. 2:2 f.) illus¬ 
trates this point. The creator rested on the Sabbath, 
blessed it, sanctified it because His work was completed. 
Seen this way, the Sabbath becomes symbolic not simply 
of God’s creative work, but particularly of the completion 
of that work, and this makes the Sabbath symbolic of 
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Gods redemption which is but “completed creation.” 
Similarly, on the Sabbath man’s inner conflicts which 
arise over problems with unfinished work, or badly 
accomplished tasks or strained relationships are neu¬ 
tralized by the Sabbath assurance that all work will be 
completed in God. Here is an occasion for joy, and this 
joy is expressed in a temporal experience of divine pres¬ 
ence, bringing serenity to man, inner harmony, “peace 
within.” 

In the opinion of many interpreters, the beautiful Sab¬ 
bath texts in Isaiah 58 : 13 ff. ought not to be read as a 
separate promise of materialistic rewards to those who do 
not transgress the Sabbath law. After all, the context of 
these verses deals with a true fast which the prophet in¬ 
terprets as practical religion and personal integrity. 

Verse 13, which deals with the Sabbath, contributes to 
these concerns of the chapter by making the Sabbath into 
a festal occasion which is not inhibited by personal or 
materialistic interest. It warns against letting religion turn 
in upon itself. It urges the religious person to transcend 
his preoccupations with gain and profit by caring for 

others and serving them by means of redemptive works. 
Such works are characterized by harmony and completion 
and, like the finished works of God, they bring true Sab¬ 
bath joy. Riding on the high places (vs. 14) is therefore 

not a materialistic reward, but a spiritual experience of 

sharing in God’s finished works and taking delight in 
them. This is the true Sabbath joy which brings inner per¬ 
sonal harmony 




peace within. 
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by John Brunt 


ecently I heard a group of college students discus¬ 
sing their childhood memories of growing up keep¬ 
ing Sabbath. They discussed what it was like to be 
in a home that observed the Sabbath from sundown Fri¬ 
day evening until sundown Saturday evening. Two fea¬ 
tures stood out as I listened to them share their reminis¬ 
cences. First, it was clear that for the most part their at¬ 
titudes were very positive. They had pleasant memories of 
family time together. Many of them, for instance, found 
that Friday night was the time they became the most 
homesick now that they were away at college. They 

missed the Friday night worship rituals that made them 
truly feel a part of family. 

On the other hand, the second thing that stood out was 
the common body of rules with which they had grown up. 
Although they came from various parts of the country, it 
was amazing how many of them had had the same unwrit¬ 
ten rules during their childhood. Hiking, for instance, was 
perfectly acceptable on Sabbath. Even fairly vigorous 
hikes were considered appropriate Sabbath observance. 
On the other hand, swimming was taboo. There was a 
slight dispensation, however. Whenever they were near 
water, whether river, lake, or ocean, they were permitted 
to wade up to their knees. But somehow the knees 
seemed to be the universal line that distinguished Sabbath 
observance from Sabbath breaking. Below the knees was 
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Sabbath observance. Water above the knees meant break¬ 
ing the Sabbath. In a similar vein, most of them 

mitted to do a good bit of running and playing outside. 
However, whenever a bail of any kind was introduced 
into the play, they began to break the Sabbath. There 
were a number of other similar rules, and as the students 
discussed them they couldn't help but laugh. It was as if 
there had been some kind of oral tradition that their 
ents all knew and had accepted. 

All of this caused a certain frustration, however. On the 
one hand they appreciated Sabbath and wanted to pre¬ 
serve it. On the other hand, there was a certain discom¬ 
fort with the rules. Was the knee really a magical point 
that separated true Sabbath observance from Sabbath 
breaking? Their discussion raised an important question. 
How can a community take Sabbath seriously without 
being legalistic? How is the Sabbath really to be pre¬ 
served? We seem uncomfortable with legalistic rules, but 
without such rules can we preserve the sanctity of Sab¬ 
bath? 

Let us look at the most famous incident involving Sab¬ 
bath in the New Testament — Jesus and His disciples 
walking through the grainfields. There are three versions 
of this story in the New Testament. It is recorded in the 
synoptic gospels, Matthew, Mark and Luke. Mark was 
probably the first to be written: 

One Sabbath he was going through the grainfields; 

and as they made their way his disciples began to pluck 
heads of grain. And the Pharisees said to him, “Look, 

why are they doing what is not lawful on the sabbath?” 

And he said to them, “Have you never read what David 

did, when he was in need and was hungry, he and those 
who were with him: how he entered the house of God, 
when Abiathar was high priest, and ate the bread of the 
Presence, which it is not lawful for any but the priests 
to eat, and he said to them, “The sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the sabbath; so the Son of man is lord 
even of the sabbath" (Mark 2 :23-28). 

The story is a marvel in its simplicity. First, there is the 
simple statement of Jesus’ and the disciples’ activity. They 
walked through the grainftelds while the disciples plucked 
heads of grain and presumably ate. But the Pharisees 


were per 


par- 
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offer an objection in the form of a question, Why are the 
disciples doing what is not lawful on the Sabbath?” Jesus 
responds with a story from their own tradition. Haven’t 
they heard that when David was hungry he and those who 
were with him ate the shewbread from the sanctuary — 
food that was lawful only for priests? Then Jesus con¬ 
cludes with a saying about the Sabbath. 

The version of the story that appears in both Matthew 
and Luke seems so close to Mark that it is probably best 
to assume literary dependence. In each case, however, 
there are certain changes. These are fewer in Luke’s ac¬ 
count: 


On the Sabbath, while he was going through the 

grainfieids, his disciples plucked and ate some heads of 
grain, rubbing them in their hands. But some of the 
Pharisees said, “Why are you doing what is not lawful 
to do on the sabbath?” And Jesus answered, “Have you 

not read what David did when he was hungry, he and 
those who were with him: how he entered the house of 
God, and took and ate the bread of the Presence, which 
it is not. lawful for any but the priests to eat, and also 

gave it to those with him?” (Luke 6 :1-5) 

Notice that Luke spells out in greater detail the method 
the disciples used. They rubbed the wheat with their 
hands. He also explicitly states that they ate it. In Luke 
the question with which the Pharisees object is addressed 
specifically to Jesus and not merely His disciples. In 
Jesus’ answer Luke leaves out the reference to Abiather 
the high priest. This is probably because Luke recognizes 
a problem here. According to the Old Testament story, re¬ 
corded in I Samuel 21, Ahimelech was high priest rather 
than Abiather. Luke avoids Mark’s slip of the memory. Fi¬ 
nally, Luke omits the first part of Jesus’ final saying. 

We now turn to Matthew’s account: 

At that time Jesus went through the grainfieids on the 
sabbath; his disciples were hungry, and they began to 
pluck heads of grain and to eat. But when the Pharisees 
saw it, they said to him, “Look, your disciples are doing 
what is not lawful to do on the sabbath." He said to 
them, “Have you not read what David did, when he was 
hungry, and those who were with him: how he entered 
the house of God and ate the bread of the Presence. 
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which it was not lawful for him to eat nor for those 
who were with him, but only for the priests? Or have 
you not read in the law how on the Sabbath the priests 
in the temple profane the Sabbath, and are guiltless? I 
tell you, something greater than the temple is here, And 
if you had known what this means, ‘I desire mercy and 
not sacrifice,’ you would not have condemned the guilt¬ 
less. For the Son of man is lord of the Sabbath” (Matt. 

12 : 1 - 8 ). 

Matthew’s view of the story shows more modifications 
than does Luke’s. 1 In some cases Matthew and Luke agree 
against Mark, and therefore this story has been used as 
evidence against the chronological priority of Mark. Most 
of these agreements, however, could have been made in¬ 
dependently for the same reasons. 

Although Matthew’s modifications do result in different 
nuances for the story (for example, Matthew's account 
heightens the conflict with the Pharisees and emphasizes 
the contrast between Jesus and the entire Jewish system 
of worship more strongly), the basic features of the story 

are the same in all three. Gospel scholars call this kind of 
story a “pronouncement” story. The main feature of such 
stories is a saying of Jesus which serves as a punch line 
at the end. In a sense the whole story leads up to that 
punch line. 

It is generally thought that the church was interested in 

pronouncement stories and preserved them during the 
time Jesus’ sayings and stories about Him were passed on 
orally, because these pronouncements were especially 
helpful for the church in its conflicts. These sayings of 
Jesus helped the church resolve difficult problems and 
gave it ammunition as it sought to defend its actions 
against its accusers. 

There can be little doubt that this story fits this general 
situation. Undoubtedly the church saw itself in the situa¬ 
tion of the disciples—accused by Jewish opponents and 
vindicated by what Jesus said. The church in essence be¬ 
came the “disciples who were with Jesus.” 

It is important to notice that when understood in this 
way there is nothing in the story that would hint at either 
a change in the day for keeping Sabbath or an end to Sab¬ 
bathkeeping in the early church. The dispute between the 
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disciples and the Pharisees has to do with how the Sab¬ 
bath is to be kept. The issue is not which day to keep or 
whether Sabbath should be kept; rather it is a question of 

Sabbath observance. The very fact that it was Jesus’ dis¬ 
ciples who were accused probably made this story espe¬ 
cially useful for the church. History repeated itself. The 
disciples, those who followed Him, were again being ac¬ 
cused of improper Sabbath observance and found their 
vindication in this story. 

In this regard the story contrasts two different ways of 
Sabbath observance. The way of the Pharisees and the 
way of Jesus. We will look first at the way of the 
Pharisees, and then at the way of Jesus. 

Several things should be remembered when talking 
about the Pharisees. First, we are dependent upon the 
New Testament for what we know about first-century 
Pharisaism, and the New Testament is, of course, an un¬ 
sympathetic account. In addition, we have the writings re¬ 
corded in the Mishnah. This is a written codification of 
the oral tradition passed on by rabbinic Pharisees. How¬ 
ever, the Mishnah was not written until almost A.D. 200. 
There is no doubt that it records oral traditions which 
date back much further. We know that the first-century 
Pharisaic rabbis accepted a whole body of oral traditions 
that built a fence around the law by adding additional 
rules to avoid even coming close to breaking the law. But 
we can never be sure which of the specific rules recorded 
in the Mishnah actually dated from the first century. We 
can, however, get a general idea of the shape of the oral 
tradition. When this is put together with the New Testa¬ 
ment, certain features of the Pharisaic way of Sabbath ob¬ 
servance become apparent. 

1. The Pharisaic way was based on a system of casuis¬ 
tic rules. 2 Proper Sabbath observance was spelled out via 
a system of detailed prohibitions. The Mishnah, for in¬ 
stance, classifies 39 classes of unlawful work on the Sab¬ 
bath. 3 In our incident Jesus’ disciples would have broken 
at least two of these by threshing and winnowing. The de¬ 
gree to which rules were created for almost every con¬ 
ceivable situation can be seen when the Mishnah spells 
out rules for how to observe Sabbath in the specific in¬ 
stance of one’s home burning down. 
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Such a case presented at least a couple of problems for 

the Pharisees. Putting out a fire was illegal on Sabbath, as 
was carrying things from one’s home. However, certain 

exceptions were made if one’s house was burning down. 
One could carry food out of the house, but only enough 
to get each member of the family through the rest of the 
Sabbath. One could not carry clothes out of the house, 
but could wear as many clothes as one could get on. The 
rabbis differed as to whether or not one could go back 
into the burning building and put on a second array of 
clothes. Putting the fire out was not allowed, but if a Gen¬ 
tile volunteered a good Jew could allow the Gentile to put 
it out. One could not, however, ask a Gentile for such a 
favor. 

All this sounds humorous to us, but it was serious busi¬ 
ness for the Pharisees. The motive was to preserve the 
sanctity of the Sabbath. By observing all these rules the 
pious Jew would be sure that he or she did not even 
come close to breaking the Sabbath. 

2. In at least some respects the way of the Pharisees 
put law above human need. For example, healing was not 
permitted on Sabbath unless life was actually in danger. 4 

To be sure there was a concern for human life. If life was 
actually in danger the Sabbath could be broken, yet at the 
same time much suffering would be allowed to continue 
in the name of preserving the Sabbath. Thus in some 
ways the rules took priority over people. 

3. A final feature of the Pharisaic way of Sabbath obser¬ 
vance was a judgmental and critical attitude towards 
others. It is a curious feature of the story that the 
Pharisees seem to appear out of nowhere. Are they there 
just waiting for Jesus and/or His disciples to make a mis¬ 
take? Perhaps they are following them around to see what 
they will do. At any rate, they are on the spot ready to ac¬ 
cuse. Their rule-oriented approach to Sabbath predisposes 
them to judge not only their own behavior, but that of 
others as well. If Sabbathkeeping is primarily observance 
of the rules, then obviously anyone who doesn’t observe 
the rules is a Sabbathbreaker and can be labeled as such. 
And so the attitude of accusation becomes part and par¬ 
cel of the Pharisaic way of Sabbath observance. 

Jesus’ way of Sabbath observance is in sharp contrast: 
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1. His ethic is a contextual ethic rather than an ethic of 
casuistic rules. This can be seen from the example Jesus 

uses. The rules say that David and his companions may 
not eat the bread of the temple, but Jesus is willing to jus¬ 
tify the breaking of the rules in this case. Jesus’ ethic is 
based on deeper principles that must be weighed to deter¬ 
mine the proper course of action. Life is more that just a 

matter of following the rules. 

Jesus talks about this in the Sermon on the Mount 
where He shows that true observance of the law is not a 
matter of a literalistic behavior, but of motives and reason 
behind the behavior. Jesus shows that the law speaks not 
to acts alone, but to the deeper realm of the mind and 
heart. One keeps the law by understanding its principles 
and acting according to those principles, not by mere out¬ 
ward conformity. 

While this is clear throughout Jesus’ teaching, it is with 

regard to the Sahhath that it is demonstrated most graphi- 
cally. In this sense the Sabbath becomes a paradigm of 
Jesus’ ethical stance. As Jesus and His disciples relate to 
the Sabbath we see Jesus’ ethic and His attitude toward 
law. This brings us to the second major feature of Jesus’ 
Sabbath observance. 

2. Jesus’ way gives priority to the value of people. 
Human needs take priority over the literalistic observance 
of rules. According to Jesus’ way the whole purpose of 
the law is to meet human needs, to enhance human life. 
For Him the whole law exists for human beings, and 
again this is seen particularly in the Sabbath. The Sabbath 
is made for humans, not humans for the Sabbath. 

This is related to Jesus’ lordship of the Sabbath. For 
many years scholars have debated whether the last part 
of Jesus' saying, ‘The Son of man is Lord even of the Sab¬ 
bath,” means that Jesus is Lord of the Sabbath or should 
be taken in a more general sense. The term “son of man" 
in Aramaic simply meant “human being." Is Jesus saying 
that humans are lord of the Sabbath? This would seem to 
fit with the first part of the saying recorded in Mark, and 
yet it seems clear from the gospels that, for their authors, 
the term “Son of man” carries more weight than that. It is 
Jesus who is Lord of the Sabbath, but it is also clear that 
as Lord of the Sabbath Jesus offers the Sabbath to hu- 
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mans for their benefit and offers them freedom in Sabbath 
observance. This brings us to the final characteristic of 
Jesus’ way of Sabbath observance. 

3. Jesus’ way implies freedom. He defends His disciples 
even though their actions don’t fit with the rules. Jesus 
vindicates them. Now does Jesus offer a new set of rules? 
Rather, He shows in His own life, through incidents such 
as this and especially through His healing miracles, what 
the Sabbath is all about. He then leaves His followers free 
to incorporate those principles into their lives as they 
choose. Jesus’ way is the way of freedom. 

Now that we have seen the contrast between these two 
ways, we must ask what all of this has to do with our 
Sabbath observance. How can the church today embody 
Jesus’ way and remain serious about the Sahhath? Many 

fear that without rules there would be chaos. Jesus’ way 
seems so unwieldy. Rules provide so much more security. 
Will not the community be left at sea without them? 

The fear that the community of believers might lose 
the sanctity of the Sabbath is both understandable and 
legitimate. And that fear is an ever-present impetus to the 
Pharaisic way of Sabbath observance. But the church 
must always remember that Jesus’ way is a different way. 
In His way the Sabbath becomes a paradigm to point the 

way to principled freedom; not a freedom that says any¬ 
thing goes, but a freedom that takes the meaning of the 
Sabbath seriously. 

At this point we are confronted with a great irony. On 
one hand, we are always tempted to think that without 
rules we will forget the Sabbath. But on the other hand, 
the Sabbath itself reminds us that the way of rules will 

not do. Jesus uses the Sabbath to show us that true 
obedience is a matter of principle and a matter of the 

heart rather than one of literalistic observance of rules. 
To take Jesus’ lordship of the Sabbath seriously is to ac¬ 
cept Jesus’ way of keeping the Sabbath — the way of prin¬ 
cipled freedom. 

This does not mean laxity and lack of concern for the 
Sabbath. It does mean that the community that follows 
Jesus’ way will be a certain kind of community. It will be 
a community that thinks about the meaning of the Sab¬ 
bath. It will be a community that reflects together on how 
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the Sabbath can best be kept in a way that both contrib¬ 
utes to its meaning and benefits the people to whom God 

has given it as His gift. Thus people in the community will 
plan together to find positive ways of actualizing the 
meaning of the Sabbath in their lives. It is this thinking, 
reflection and planning on the part of the members of the 
community, always with a focus on the scriptural material 
on the Sabbath, that will keep the community serious 
about the sanctity of the Sabbath. And if we believe Jesus’ 

way, this approach will be more effective in preserving 
the true sanctity of the Sabbath than casuistic rules could 
ever be. 

In addition, the community that follows Jesus’ way of 

Sabbath observance will be a community that values free¬ 
dom. While members reflect together and learn from each 
other, they will also be tolerant of each other, recognizing 
that the Lord of the Sabbath grants this freedom. The 
Lord of the Sabbath is the Lord of each of us. To accept 
Jesus as our Lord is to recognize His lordship of our 
brothers and sisters and to accept the freedom that He 
gives to them. In fact, this aspect is so central that it can 
serve as a helpful bench mark to help us determine 
whether we are truly following Jesus’ way of Sabbath ob¬ 
servance. Once we begin to be judgmental about the sin¬ 
cere efforts of our brothers and sisters to observe Sab¬ 
bath it is a good sign that we have slipped into the way of 
the Pharisees. 

The community that accepts Jesus’ way will thus avoid 
the temptation to forget the meaning and sanctity of the 
Sabbath on the one hand, and will also avoid the tempta¬ 
tion to become critical and judgmental like the Pharisees 
on the other. As our Lord gives us victory over both of 
these temptations, He truly becomes the Lord of the Sab¬ 
bath for us, and we receive the gift of the joy of the Sab¬ 
bath. 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1. Matthew adds the detail that the disciples were hungry 
when they walked through the grainfields. This ties the disci¬ 
ples’ story more closely to the David story which Jesus uses as 
an example, for there David and those with him are hungry. In 
Matthew the Pharisees’ objection becomes a statement rather 

than a question, “Look, your disciples are doing what is not law¬ 
ful to do on the sabbath." Again Matthew omiLs the anachronis¬ 
tic reference to Abiathar as high priest. In addition, he adds a 
second example to justify the disciples’ behavior. Priests in the 
temple work on Sabbath, and Jesus is greater than the temple. 
Matthew seems more interested than the other gospels in mak¬ 
ing the contrast between the person of Jesus and the whole 
Jewish system. Matthew also adds Jesus’ quote from Hosca 6:6, 

“1 desire mercy and not sacrifice." Matthew seems fond of this 
saying of Jesus. He records it here and also in Matthew 9: 13. 
Finally, Matthew also leaves out the first part of Jesus’ saying. 

2. For a more detailed account of the Sabbath and the 
Pharisees see the author’s A Day for Healing (Washington, D. 
C.: Review and Herald, 1981), pp. 11-18. 

3. Shabbath 7:2, in Herbert Danby (trans.), The Mishnah (Ox¬ 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1933), p. 446. 

4. Shabbath 16: 1-6; Danby, p, 114. 

5. For more detail see A Day for Healing, pp, 44-54. 
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THE SABBATH 


The contemporary Adventist artist, Kenneth MacKintosh, engraves 
trinitarian symbolism into his woodcut, “The Sabbath T V God the 
Father is represented by a star-burst, the Holy Spirit is a descending 
dove, and Christ Himself is a sacrificial lamb. 
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by John Brunt, Fritz Guy and Sakae Kubo 


Much has been written in recent years by both Jewish 
and Christian writers on the theology of the Sabbath. 
Especially encouraging is the increasing number of Ad¬ 
ventists writing on this topic. The following annotated 
bibliography, which is limited to studies in English, in¬ 
cludes works by Jews, Protestants, and Seventh-day Ad¬ 
ventists. 


Jewish 


Berman, Saul J. “The Extended Nation of the Sabbath ; 

Judaism, 22 (1973), pp. 342-352. 


Dresner, Samuel H. The Sabbath (New York: Burning 
Bush Press, 1970). 

A less philosophical, more practical approach to 
the meaning of the Sabbath than Heschel’s. 


Friedman, Theodore. “The Sabbath: Anticipation of Re¬ 
demption"; Judaism, 16 (1967), pp, 443-452. 

Develops the view that the Sabbath as a 
foretaste of the world-to-come should be eryoyed 
in that manner. Thus, the Sabbath frees man from 

“his consciousness of time, the competitiveness 
that pervades every sphere of life, and the di¬ 


lls 
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minishing pleasure man finds in work. 


Gordis, Robert. “The Sabbath is Forever ; A symposium 
in Judaism, 31 (1982), p. 398. 


Heschel, Abraham J. The Sabbath (New York: Farrar, 
Straus, and Young, 1951). 

The most stimulating, provocative and seminal 
work on the meaning of the Sabbath by a Jewish 
theologian. Builds his theology on the concept of 

holiness in time. He has had great influence. 


Tsevat, Matitiahu. The Basic Meaning of the Biblical 
Sabbath”; Zeitschrift fur die alttestamantliche Wis- 
senschaft, 84 (1972), pp. 447-459. 

Sees the basic meaning of the Sabbath as accep¬ 
tance of the sovereignty of God, because man re¬ 
nounces on every seventh day his dominion over 

time. Since it is not related to any agricultural or 
astronomical phenomenon, this sovereignty is ab¬ 
solute, 


Protestant 


Barth, Karl. Church Dogmatics (Edinburgh: T. & T. 

Clark, 1958, 1961), vol 3., bk. 1, pp. 98-99, 213-238; vol. 3, 
bk. 4, pp. 47-72. 

The most creative and extensive writing on the 
theology of the Sabbath by a major twentieth-cen¬ 
tury theologian. 


Brown, James. Karl Barth’s Doctrine of the Sabbath"; 

Scottish Journal of Theology, 19 (1966), pp. 409-433. 


-. Hhe Doctrine of the Sabbath in Karl Barth’s 

Church Dogmatics”; Scottish Journal of Theology, 20 
(1967), pp. 1-24. 

Among Protestant theologians, Karl Barth has 
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been the most original in dealing with the theology 
of the Sabbath. Barth’s wide-ranging theology is 
represented very well in Brown’s articles. Barth’s 
m«uor contributions are his consideration of the 
Sabbath as a revelation of the nature of God, as 
the beginning of the covenant grace, as man's first 
day to which he comes with nothing to offer, as a 
type of Jesus Christ “who is the living presence of 
Eternity in Time,” as a sign of Christ’s sovereignty 
and as a sign of justification and redemption. 


Carson, D. A., ed. Frf/m Sabbath to Lord's Day: A Bibli¬ 
cal, Historical, and Theological Investigation (Grand 

Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan, 1982). 

A collection of essays by evangelical scholars in¬ 
cluding responses to the work of Samuele Bac- 
chiocci and other Seventh-day Adventist writers. 


Cox, Harvey. Meditation and Sabbath"; Turning East 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1977). 


Edwards, Tilden. Sabbath Time: Understanding and 
Practice for Contemporary Christians (New York: Sea- 
bury Press, 1982). 

An Anglican reflection on the importance of the 
Sabbath rest in modem culture. 


Jewett, Paul K. The Lord's Day: A Theological Guide to 
the Christian's Day of Worship (Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Eerdmans, 1971). 

Consists mainly of a justification for keeping the 
first day instead of the seventh (the Old Testament 
Sabbath has been fulfilled in Christ but the first 
day is kept as a sign that the rest is still a future 
hope). Nevertheless, Jewett does go beyond this 
concern and explicates De Quervain’s and Barth's 

theology. 


. Toward an American Theology 

(New York: Harper and Row, 1967), chapter 5, pp. 108-160. 
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Connects the Sabbath with the incarnation and 
with the Holy Spirit. For Richardson, the presence 
of Jesus, "God with us,” is more important than his 
redemptive activity, “God for us.” The meaning of 
the Sabbath as God’s presence with us is extended 
by the Holy Spirit by the presence in us. 


Saunders, Herbert R. The Sabbath: Symbol of Creation 
and Re-Creation (Plainfield, N. J.: American Sabbath Tract 
Society, 1970). 

The most extensive theology of the Sabbath by 
contemporary Seventh Day Baptist. Half of this 
book presents a theology of the Sabbath. Although 
some familiar themes are treated, this is a notable 

effort by a seventh-day-keeping Christian. 


Solberg, Winston. Redeem the Time: The Puritan Sab 
bath in Early America (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni 
versity Press, 1977). 


Wolff, Hans Walter The Day of Rest in the Old Testa 
ment”; Lexington Theological Quarterly, 7 (July, 1972) 
pp. 65-76. 


Draws out the implication of the Sabbath for 
modern man, especially emphasizing the freedom 
the Sabbath brings now and that which it points to 
in the future. It is directed to those who are par¬ 
ticularly burdened with work and those who are 
overzealous for work. 


Seventh-Day Adventist 


Andreasen, Niels-Erik A. The Christian Use of Time 
(Nashville, Term.: Abingdon, 1978). 

Although the book addresses the broader ques¬ 
tion of the Christian’s use of time, each mgyor 
topic also relates to the significance of a rest day 
for the Christian. 
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-. The Old Testament Sabbath: A Tradition-Histori¬ 
cal Investigation (Society of Biblical Literature Disserta¬ 
tion Series, no. 7, 1972). 

A thorough examination, using the methods and 
categories of current Old Testament studies, of the 
materials that must be the starting point for a bib¬ 
lical theology of the Sabbath, including the Sab¬ 
bath as an institution and as a law, and the rela¬ 
tion of the Sabbath to creation and the covenant. 


-. Rest and Redemption (Berrien Springs, Mich.: An¬ 
drews University Press, 1978). 

A study in Biblical theology that addresses the 
theological and sociological questions of the Sab¬ 
bath within the purview of the Bihle. Topics in¬ 
clude the origin and institution of the Sabbath, as 
well as the Sabbath in relationship to the themes 
of freedom, worship, creation, covenant, gospel, 
and redemption. 


Bacchiocchi, Samuele. Divine Rest for Human Restless¬ 
ness (Rome: The Pontifical Gregorian University Press, 
1980). 


An attempt to show how the Sabbath is good 
news through Biblical exposition and theological 
discussion. 


-. From Sabbath to Sunday: A Historical Investiga¬ 
tion of the Rise of Sunday Observance in Early Chris¬ 
tianity (Rome: Pontifical Gregorian University Press, 
1977). 


Chapter 2, “Christ and the Lord s Day, pp. 17-73, 
lays part of the biblical foundation for an under¬ 
standing of the Sabbath in relation to redemption, 
concluding that “in the light of Christ’s teaching 
and ministry, the Sabbath rest epitomizes the bles¬ 
sings of salvation." Scholarly, but not too technical 
for the general reader. 


W. “The Seventh-day Sabbath ; The English 
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Connection: The Puritan Roots of Seventh-day Adventist 

Belief (Cambridge, England: Clarke, 1981) pp. 38-158. 

Brunt, John. A Day for Healing (Washington, D. C.: Re¬ 
view and Herald, 1981). 

A study of the Sabbath healing miracles in the 
Gospels, including their significance for an under¬ 
standing of the theology and observance of the 

Sabbath. 


Ford, Desmond. The Forgotten Day (Newcastle, Calif.: 

1981). 


A collection of essays defending the seventh-day 
Sabbath and exploring its meaning. 


Holland, Kenneth J. This Day is Yours: Eocploring the 
Many-Faceted Wonders of God’s Sabbath Day (Nashville, 
Tenn.: Southern, 1969). 

A devotional-theological consideration of the 
Sabbath, written in a popular homiletic style and 
including its biblical basis, religious importance, 

traditional observance and relationship to various 
aspects of Christian life. 


Jonsen, Carsten. Day of Destiny: The Mystery of the 
Seventh Day (Loma Linda, Calif.: The Untold Story Pub¬ 
lishers, 1982). 

A highly individual perspective on the Sabbath 
from a philosophical as well as a theological view¬ 
point. 


Kubo, Sakae. God Meets Man: Theology of the Sabbath 
and the Second Advent (Nashville, Tenn.: Southern, 1978). 

The theological significance of the Sabbath in 
various dimensions, including the eschatological, 
bringing together and developing some of the 
ideas that have been recently emerging in Advent¬ 
ist thought about the Sabbath. 
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Scriven, Charles. Jubilee of the World: The Sabbath as a 
Day of Gladness (Nashville, Term.: Southern, 1978). 

A discussion of the Sabbath as fellowship with 
God (Gen. 2:1-3), as a form of discipline (Ex. 20; 
Deut. 5), and as a symbol of hope for the future 

(Heb. 4). 


Strand, Kenneth L. The Sabbath in Scripture and His¬ 
tory (Washington, D. C.: Review and Herald, 1982). 

biblical and historical — 

by members of the faculty of Andrews University. 
Represents the most comprehensive of recent 

scholarly efforts by Seventh-day Adventist writers 
on the subject. 


Twenty-four studies 
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